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When  reflecting  on  leadership,  Thomas  Cronin  notes  that,  although  "Some  tilings  can  be  taught,  other 
things  must  be  learned. "  For  Cronin,  leadership  is  one  of  many  learned  qualities  or  lessons  that  a  liberal 
aits  education  can  facilitate:  meaning  that,  although  the  nature  of  and  aptitude  for  leadership,  among  other 
qualities,  can  not  be  conferred  in  an  hour's  class  time,  it  may  be  furthered  by  an  institution  that  seeks  not 
only  to  inform  students,  but  also  to  challenge,  innovate,  inspire  and  trulv  educate  them  as  thev  move 
through  this  space  between  high  school  and  what  we  facetiously  call  the  real  world.'  Birmingham- Southern 
College  is  one  such  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  produce  thoughtful,  analytical,  informed  and 
conscientious  individuals  who  are  prepared  to  take  their  place  in  society,  be  it  in  a  medical  research  facility, 
a  political  office,  or  a  PTA  meeting  at  an  inner-city  elementary  school.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Leadership 
Studies  Program  that  its  curriculum  support  the  development  of  such  students  as  thev  study  the  theories  and 
practices  associated  with  leadership. 

Compass  seeks  to  provide  a  forum  where  students  can  showcase  academic  work  in  the  field  of  leadership 
studies:  it  hopes  to  attract  authors  and  readers  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  examining  philosophies  and 
models  associated  with  leadership  as  a  means  of  learning  about  oneself  and  the  world.  Understanding  that 
leadership  may  appear  in  many  forms,  this  year's  issue  brings  together  not  only  traditional,  research-based 
approaches  to  leadership,  but  also  innovative  investigations  of  leaderslrip  in  less  conventional  venues.  Tlris 
edition  of  Compass  begins  with  two  formal  analyses  of  leadership  in  20th  century  Great  Britain:  Joseph 
Chamberlain:  His  Vision  for  Britain  by  Josh  Burgess  and  Vacillating  Towards  Unity:  David  Lloyd  George's 
Decision  to  go  to  War  by  Joe  Hutchings  examine  the  history  and  leadership  philosophies  of  two  premiere 
statesmen.  Next,  Ashton  Thompson's  The  Means  and  Ends  of  Nonviolent  Protest  explores  the  decisions  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  during  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  In  a  slight  departure  from  leadership-based 
works,  Jose  Vega  presents  an  overview  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  South  America  in  which  leadership  and 
biology  share  importance.   Moving  from  historical  analysis  to  modern-day  crises  of  leaderslrip.  Allison 
Stagg  and  Betsy  McLeod  underscore  the  partnership  between  leadership  and  service.  The  final  essay. 
Downtown  with  Linda  Hardin.,  by  Kate  Chandler,  offers  an  application  of  leaderslrip  theory  to  everyday  life. 
The  issue  is  rounded  out  with  selections  from  Birmingham-Southern  faculty  and  alumnus:  Jeanne  Jackson 
and  Kent  Andersen  discuss  three  of  their  methods  for  teaching  leadership,  and  Frank  Dominick  recounts  Iris 
experiences  with  Outreach,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  agency  that  he  founded  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Jeanne  Jackson  for  advising  and  assisting  the  Compass  staff,  as  well  as  Patricia 
Hansen  for  her  organizational  support.  Also,  many  thanks  to  Allison  Stagg  and  Tracy  Thomas,  without 
whom  tlris  publication  could  not  have  been  completed.  Finally,  thank  you  to  the  Student  Government 
Association  for  your  generous  support  of  Compass.  We  hope  you  enjoy  the  2004  Compass. 
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Joseph  Chamberlain:  His  Vision  for  Britain 


Josh  Burgess 


"During  my  initial  research  for 
Dr.  Mark  Lester's  'Britain  in 
the  20"'  Century'  class,  I 
encountered  a  few  remarks  by 
Churchill  referring  to 
Chamberlain  as  the  man  who 
"made  the  weather"  in  British 
politics.  Anyone  whose 
political  savvy  was  so  highly 
regarded  by  Churchill  is 
certainly  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Since  the  focus  of 
my  paper  is  Chamberlain  s 
vision  for  Britain,  I  learned 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  behind 
a  leader's  policies  to  find  the 
big  picture — what  he  or  she  is 
really  aiming  for.  I  think 
motivation  is  an  essential  part 
of  leadership,  but  it  is  complex 
and  often  difficult  to 
pinpoint.'' 

Josh  is  a  junior  history  major 
from  Arley,  Alabama, 
pursuing  a  Distinction  in 
Leadership  Studies.  Josh 
holds  memberships  in 
Onueron  Delta  Kappa,  the 
History  Club,  and  the  Honor 
Council;  he  also  chairs  the 
BSG  chapter  of  the  College 
Republicans.   Recently,  Josh 
was  selected  as  a  finalist  for 
the  Truman  Scholarship. 


Josh  Burgess 

The  old  man  sat  slightly  slumped  in  his  wheel  chair.  His  figure,  though 
debilitated  by  age  and  illness,  remained  impressive.  I  lis  dress  still 
impeccable:  the  top  hat  upon  his  head,  its  brim  grasped  between  his 
fingers  as  he  tipped  it  to  the  adoring  crowds;  the  monocle  he  had  worn 
since  his  youth  clasped  in  Ins  eye:  strikingly  absent,  the  orchid  that  had 
long  adorned  his  lapel.    His  son  and  heir  apparent,  Austen,  at  his  side, 
this  was  to  be  Joseph  Chamberlain's  last  public  appearance.    As  he  was 
wheeled  down  the  sneets  of  Birmingham  in  191  -t.  his  mind  must  have 
revisited  earlier  days  of  his  fifty-year  political  career — the  fight  against 
home  rule,  his  resignation  from  Gladstones  cabinet,  imperial  preference, 
and  the  cheering  crowds  as  he  compared  the  two  loaves  of  bread.  As  he 
sat  dying,  he  must  have  felt  that  he  had  little  to  show  for  all  his  years  of 
public  service:  home  rule  had  been  embraced  and  free  trade  prevailed  as 
the  economic  orthodoxy.  Yet  despite  these  apparent  failures, 
Chamberlain  was  the  denning  politician  of  his  era,  remembered  by 
Winston  Churchill  as  "incomparably  the  most  live,  sparkling,  insurgent, 
compulsive  figure  in  British  affairs."1  His  policies  aroused  great 
admiration  and  great  hatred.  However,  pinpointing  the  consistent  vision, 
if  there  was  one,  that  under-girded  Chamberlain's  policies  still  eludes 
modern  historians. 

Howard  Gardner  contends  in  his  recent  book,  Leading  Minds,  that 
leaders  lead  by  telling  stories.    Through  an  articulation  of  their  vision, 
leaders  inspire  others  to  follow.2   However,  it  is  often  difficult  to  pinpoint 
a  leader's  vision,  or  to  identify  the  vision  behind  the  policy.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  Chamberlain.  Gardner  argues  that  many  leaders, 
like  Ronald  Reagan  or  Margaret  Thatcher,  tell  a  familiar  story  but  bring 
"new  attention  or  a  fresh  twist  to  that  story."3  Joseph  Chamberlain  fits 
into  this  category"  of  innovative  leadership.    Although  associated  with  a 
number  of  causes  that  at  first  seem  outdated.  Chamberlain  articulated  a 
vision  of  progress — of  an  economically  competitive  Britain.  This 
progress  was  not  to  be  achieved  through  an  adoption  of  any  particular 
ideology,  but  gradually,  through  a  more  active  and  pragmatic  state.    His 
story  was  a  familiar  one.  but  his  unique  motives  and  fresh  methods 
transformed  British  politics. 

Joseph  Chamberlain's  effect  on  British  politics  has  long  been  a  topic  of 
historical  debate.    Historians  have  a  wealth  of  contemporary  sources; 
however,  most  of  them  lack  the  distance  needed  to  evaluate  the  politics 
of  the  period.    Earlv  works  such  as  Bartholomew  Smith's  Chamberlain 
and  Chamberlainism  (1903)  are  much  closer  to  political  pamphlets  than 
objective  evaluations  of  Chamberlain's  policies.4  Biographies  such  as 
Alexander  Mackintosh's  Joseph  Chamberlain:  An  Honest  Biography, 
written  in  1906.  also  lack  the  perspective  needed  to  make  a  more 
complete  judgment  of  Chamberlain  and  his  policies. '    Mackintosh  does, 
however,  show  a  surprising  understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
Chamberlain's  character.    His  ability  to  explore  these  areas  is  vastly 
superior  to  many  more  recent  biographers.    Although  many  of  these 
early  works  do  not  provide  useful  analysis,  they  do  contain  valuable 
information  about  how  Chamberlain  was  regarded  in  his  day- 

The  first  major  biographer  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  journalist  J.  L. 
Garvin,  who  published  his  work  in  1932."    Garvin's  assessment  of 
Chamberlain  was  largely  positive.  However,  he  gave  up  after  three 


volumes,  passing  the  torch  to  Julian  Amery,  who  completed  the  last  three  volumes,  published  in  1951.7 
Although  this  work  has  been  derided  by  many,  including  noted  historian  A. J. P.  Taylor,  it  did  establish  an 
ongoing  debate  about  Chamberlains  motivation,  character,  and  political  program. 

In  1966,  Chamberlain  received  a  much  more  objective  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Peter  Fraser,  who  argued 
that  Chamberlain  had  been  largely  cleared  of  the  charges  leveled  at  him  by  his  detractors.    His  book,  Joseph 
Chamberlain:  Radicalism  and  Empire,  1S68-1914,  was  the  first  written  with  access  to  a  large  number  of 
Chamberlain's  papers.8    Fraser  pays  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of  Chamberlain's  ideology.    This 
distinguishes  his  work  from  the  earlier  biographies  that  focused  more  on  political  style  and  policy  objectives. 
Although  Fraser  portrays  Chamberlain  in  a  largely  positive  light,  he  does  not  offer  a  complete  defense  of 
Chamberlain's  ideas  and  political  aims. 

In  1977,  Denis  Judd  published  Radical  Joe:  A  Life  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.    In  this  book,  Judd  seeks  after 
the  real  Chamberlain  and  locates  him  somewhere  between  villain  and  savior.  Throughout  the  work,  Judd 
emphasizes  Chamberlain's  radicalism,  writing  in  the  introduction,  uHe  remained  a  radical  throughout  his 
life:  a  political  radical  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  a  fiscal  and  economic  radical  at  the  end  of  it."9  Though 
correct  in  locating  Chamberlain  between  two  extremes,  his  insistence  on  Chamberlain's  radicalism  runs  the 
risk  of  distorting  Chamberlain's  pragmatic  nature. 

The  most  recent  biography  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  Peter  Marsh's  Joseph  Chamberlain:  Entrepreneur  in 
Politics. 10    In  this  work,  published  in  1994,  Marsh  draws  heavily  upon  his  predecessors   works.    However,  he 
stresses  Chamberlain's  industrial  background  and  its  effect  upon  his  policy  objectives  and  political  stvle. 
This  book  is  easily  the  most  comprehensive  biography  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  it  completes  an 
historiographical  trend  of  portraying  Chamberlain  more  favorably. 

These  numerous  works  on  Joseph  Chamberlain  portray  almost  every  aspect  of  his  life — personal  and 
political.    They  explore  the  details  of  Chamberlain's  policy  amis  and  amply  discuss  the  intellectual  structure 
of  his  motivation.    However,  Joseph  Chamberlain  remains  something  of  an  enigma.  There  seems  to  be  little 
ideological  and  political  consistency  throughout  his  career,  and  one  is  hard  pressed  to  find  the  ""real' 
Chamberlain.  Moreover,  these  many  historians  have  largely  neglected  Chamberlain's  vision.    This  paper 
amis  to  pinpoint  the  vision  behind  the  policies  advocated  by  Chamberlain  as  a  national  leader  and  to  apply 
Howard  Gardner's  theory  of  political  leadership,  thereby  providing  a  succinct  evaluation  of  Chamberlain's 
stvle  and  leadership. 

Chamberlain's  career  as  a  national  political  figure  breaks  down  into  three  major  episodes:  the  question  of 
Irish  home  rule,  the  debate  over  imperialism  (especially  during  the  Boer  War),  and  the  proposed  policy  of 
Imperial  preference.  His  innovative  vision  for  Britain  is  evident  in  each  aspect  of  his  career,  and  several 
basic  consistencies  span  his  life.  But.  an  understanding  of  Chamberlain's  vision  begins  before  his  emergence 
on  the  national  stage. 

There  are  several  interesting  factors  in  Joseph  Chamberlain's  family  history  that  affected  his  vision  for 
Britain.  However,  the  two  most  important  were  religion  and  the  Chamberlain  family's  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Peter  Marsh  pays  special  attention  to  these  issues  in  his  biography  of  Chamberlain.    He  writes  that 
Chamberlain  had  no  real  interest  in  religion,  and  that  he  lacked  the  religious  zeal  of  Gladstone.11 
Chamberlain  was  essentially  a  pragmatist,  but  this  pragmatism  had  its  roots  in  a  very  rational  form  of 
Unitarianism.    Under  this  influence,  public  service  became  a  kind  of  secular  religion  for  Chamberlain. 
Unitarianism  also  affected  Chamberlain's  political  style.    Though  he  was  an  effective  public  speaker,  his 
speeches  lacked  the  fiery  zeal  of  an  evangelical  pulpiteer.12 

Chamberlain's  entrepreneurial  family  history  also  affected  his  politics.  In  1851,  his  family  attended  an 
industrial  exhibit  in  Hyde  Park  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  production  of  the  American  wood  screw. 
FJntil  this  point,  screws  in  England  had  been  produced  by  hand.    Noting  the  risk,  but  seeing  an  opportunity, 
Chamberlain's  uncle,  John  Nettlefold,  bought  the  patent  for  the  wood  screw  and  began  production.    At  his 
prompting,  the  Chamberlains  invested  in  the  new  industry.  The  enterprise  was  a  stunning  success,  and  in 
1854,  eighteen-year-old  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  asked  to  represent  the  industry  in  Birmingham.13  This 
industrial  spirit  remained  with  Chamberlain  throughout  his  life.    What  he  lacked  in  a  iiniversity  degree,  he 
certainly  made  up  for  in  hands-on  industrial  experience  hi  Birmingham. 

Indeed,  Marsh  says  that  Chamberlain  ""looked  at  all  Britain  through  the  monocle  of  Birmingham." 
Advancing  and  protecting  industry  became  a  life-long  passion  and  the  one  guiding  principle  throughout  his 
career.    This  industrial  spirit  instilled  a  firm  commitment  to  capitalism  in  Chamberlain  and  this  spilled  over 
into  his  political  career.    He  approached  politics  as  his  family  had  approached  business — willing  to  take  risk, 
recognizing  the  value  of  innovation,  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  marketing.1"1    Chamberlain  went  on 


to  become  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  where  his  commitment  to  business  only  strengthened.  However,  his 
vision  soon  took  him  bevond  Birmingham. 

In  1880.  after  only  four  years  as  a  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament.  Chamberlain  was  given  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Gladstones  Cabinet.1'  Although  many  issues  arose  during  his  tenure  in 
this  position,  such  as  the  Franchise  Bill,  the  defining  issue  of  his  five-year  stay  was  the  question  of  Irish 
Home  Rule.     For  the  first  time,  a  government  was  seriously  considering  dissolving  the  political  union 
between  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  would  entail  granting  Ireland  its  own  national  parliament. 
Chamberlain,  though  he  claimed  not  to  oppose  home  rule  in  principle,  could  not  accept  such  a  drastic 
measure.10 

Chamberlain  did  see  some  legitimacv  in  the  claims  of  the  disgruntled  Irish.    He  advocated  tenant  reforms 
that  met  the  Irish  Land  Leagues  call  for  lower  rents,  and  he  even  publicly  stated  his  support  lor  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  However,  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  point  of  Irish  independence,  and  he  was 
quick  to  let  others  know  that  he  was  working  on  his  own  version  of  home  rule.r  The  important  thing  for 
Chamberlain  was  to  maintain  the  political  community  of  Great  Britain.18 

Chamberlain's  plan  was  first  outlined  in  the  Duignan  letter.    This  plan  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  Central  Board  or  Irish  Board  to  control  land,  education,  and  communication  in  Ireland.  Often 
referred  to  as  the  "Councils  Scheme,"  this  plan  won  the  support  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  from  the 
Commons,  but  it  lacked  the  support  of  the  Peers  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.    Without  this  crucial  support. 
Chamberlain's  plan  was  dead  upon  its  arrival  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  May  9,  1885.    His  plan  rejected. 
Chamberlain  backed  away  from  the  Irish  issue.    When  the  voters  returned  the  Liberal  Government  in  1885. 
Gladstone  felt  he  had  the  peoples  support.    When  he  presented  his  Home  Rule  Bill  in  March  of  1886. 
Chamberlain  resigned,  and  no  attempt  wras  made  to  stop  him.1" 

Although  Chamberlain  was  politicallv  aligned  with  the  Conservatives  and  many  Liberals  on  this  issue,  his 
reasons  for  opposing  home  rule  were  not  restatements  of  past  arguments;  rather,  they  were  unique 
justifications  for  a  familiar  cause.  Chamberlain's  arguments  were  not  based  upon  ideas  of  Irish  inferiority, 
and  Chamberlain,  as  can  be  seen  in  his  policies,  was  certainly  not  numb  to  Irish  grievances.    However, 
Chamberlain  believed  that  if  die  British  were  to  remain  competitive  on  a  global  scale,  it  was  important  that 
they  maintain  their  political  community.    For  Chamberlain,  home  rule  on  the  Gladstonian  scale  was  nothing 
less  than  secession.20  In  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  9,  1886.  Chamberlain  emphasized  the 
importance  of  federation,  citing  the  then-recent  LInited  States  Civil  War.    He  declared.  "The  present 
connection  between  our  colonies  and  ourselves  is  no  doubt  very  strong.... But  it  is  a  sentimental  tie  only."21 
Chamberlain  aimed  to  strengthen  this  bond  through  his  councils  scheme  and  create  a  strong  economic 
federation.  This  was  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Irish  and  the  British. 

Closely  related  to  this  vision  of  union  is  Chamberlain's  vision  of  the  British  Empire.    After  his  resignation 
from  the  Cabinet,  Chamberlain  found  himself  alienated  from  his  parts?  bv  his  desire  for  a  strong  imperial 
government.    On  May  14,  1886,  he  met  at  Devonshire  House  with  other  like-minded  Liberals.    A  new 
political  party,  the  Liberal  Unionist,  emerged  from  this  meeting.22  This  party  was  allied  with  the 
Conservatives  on  imperial  issues,  but  it  maintained  the  Liberal  preference  for  a  more  acrive  state.    After  the 
election  of  1886.  which  produced  a  strong  Conservative  majoritv,  the  Liberal  Unionists  gave  their  support  to 
the  Cabinet.    Thus  began  the  coalition  that  would  provide  Chamberlain's  political  base  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  career. 

When  the  Conservative  government  returned  to  power  in  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Arthur  Balfour  offered 
Chamberlain,  now  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionist,  a  variety  of  powerful  Cabinet  positions,  even  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.23  However,  he  chose  the  less  prestigious  office  of  Colonial  Secretary    When 
Chamberlain  requested  tins  office,  there  was  some  concern  among  the  Conservative  Cabinet  that  he  was 
choosing  an  office  below  his  capacity.24    Yet,  this  was  a  position  that  Chamberlain  had  long  hoped  to 
occupy.  His  zeal  to  take  this  position  reflects  Chamberlain's  belief  in  the  virtue  of  imperialism  and  his 
insistence  tiiat  the  day  was  indeed  for  "great  Empires  and  not  for  little  States."21 

As  Colonial  Secretary.  Chamberlain  was  the  chief  proponent  of  Imperialism,  and  without  doubt  its  best 
spokesman.  His  entrepreneurial  worldview  led  him  to  see  the  Empire  as  an  "underdeveloped  estate,  not  as  a 
moral  cause.  2(>  However,  Chamberlain  did  not  see  the  Empire  as  a  possession  of  England,  but  as  "the 
common  heritage  of  all  her  sons."27  This  business-like  view  of  the  Empire  emphasized  the  economic 
advantages  of  imperialism.    But.  it  also  focused  on  the  self-governing  dominions  at  a  time  when  most  saw- 
autocratic  colonies  like  India  as  the  kev  to  British  prosperity. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  British  imperialism  during  the  period  was  the  Boer  War  of  1899- 
1002.    This  war,  often  called  "Joes  War,"  was  championed  by  Chamberlain  as  Colonial  Secretary.    He  saw 


the  opportunity  for  the  British  to  settle  the  fertile  and  gold-rich  areas  of  South  Africa,  and  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  step  in  maintaining  economic  competition  with  the  booming  economies  and  populations  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany.28  Even  though  the  war  lasted  longer  than  expected,  Chamberlain's  support  of  it 
continued. 

Throughout  this  period.  Chamberlain  advocated  a  unique  form  of  imperialism.  In  a  time  when  politicians 
such  as  Lord  Curzon  were  championing  India  as  the  Crown  Jewel  of  the  Empire,  Chamberlain  was  arguing 
for  a  more  forward-looking  imperialism.  Most  imperialists  were  motivated  by  a  firm  commitment  to  free 
trade,  die  desire  to  expand  and  open  new  markets,  and  a  responsibility  to  establish  order.    Chamberlain, 
however,  saw  things  differently.  While,  like  most  politicians.  Chamberlain  had  economic  motivations,  he 
saw  the  booming  economies  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  as  a  potential  threat  to  the  dominance  of  the 
British  economy.    He  believed  that  the  answer  did  not  lie  hi  the  old  colonies,  but  in  the  seh-goveniing  areas 
of  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.20  Once  again.  Chamberlain  seemed  to  be  ahead  of  his  time  as  he 
advocated  traditional  British  foreign  policy  for  new  and  progressive  reasons.    Chamberlain's  vision  of 
Empire  was  to  continue  throughout  his  life,  and  it  under-girded  his  last  great  cause — questioning  the  British 
commitment  to  free  trade. 

The  Liberal  Party's  conmiitment  to  free  trade  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  Health  of 
Nations  challenged  the  economic  policy  of  mercantilism.  The  British  began  serious  free  trade  legislation 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846.30  This  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  trade  and  as  such  reduced  the 
price  of  food.  Free  trade  became  very  popular  with  the  masses  and  became  the  economic  orthodoxy  of 
Britain,  especially  the  Liberal  Party.  As  a  young  Liberal.  Joseph  Chamberlain  ardently  embraced  this 
policy.    Throughout  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  remained  committed  to  free  trade,  citing 
the  less  developed  economies  of  France  and  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  their  protectionist  policies. 
This  being  said,  it  is  understandable  that  Chamberlain  startled  the  British  public  when  he  committed  himself 
to  the  policy  of  imperial  preference  in  1903.31 

This  policy  was  built  upon  Chamberlain's  view  of  the  empire  and  was  essentially  a  call  for  a  protective 
tariff  wall  built  around  the  empire.    Free  trade  would  exist  within  tliis  wall.  Chamberlain  advanced  this 
cause  in  multiple  ways.  Among  them  was  his  insistence  that  tariffs  would  generate  more  tax  revenue  and 
allow  for  more  social  welfare.  He  also  asserted  that  the  tariffs  were  retaliations  against  the  United  States' 
high  tariffs.32    Despite  Chamberlain's  optimism,  this  policy  was  not  far-reaching  enough  to  make  any 
significant  change,  since  only  one  third  of  Britain's  trade  was  with  her  colonies.33  This  means  that  the  tariffs 
would  only  have  marginal  effects  on  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  generated,  and  that  any  wall  constructed 
around  the  empire  woidd  offer  little  protection.  Once  again.  Chamberlain  cast  his  lot  with  a  policy  that 
seemed  outdated.  But.  Chamberlain's  willingness  to  challenge  free  trade  actually  placed  him  ahead  of 
contemporary  economic  theory7.    While  the  merits  of  free  trade  are  still  debated.  Chamberlain  was  correct  in 
anticipating  an  increased  sense  of  nationalism  in  international  trade.  Chamberlain  was  taking  a  stance  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  Conservatives  years  earher,  and  he  almost  sold  the  idea.    Here  again,  Chamberlain 
was  defining  the  terms  of  debate,  and  he  forced  a  response  from  die  government  in  the  free  trader  and  future 
Prune  Minister.  H.H.  Asquith. 

Chamberlain  traveled  about  the  country  making  speeches  encouraging  the  adoption  of  Imperial 
Preference,    hi  one  of  his  most  famous  speeches.  Chamberlain  stood  upon  a  dais  with  two  loaves  raised  in 
his  hands  -  one  a  protectionist  loaf  and  the  other  a  free  trade  loaf.    He  declared,  "I  do  not  know  whether 
your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  but  I  admit  that  when  I  first  saw  these  loaves  I  was  absolutely  unable  to  tell 
which  was  the  little  one  and  which  was  the  big  one."3''  At  first  reading,  this  speech,  while  creative,  does  not 
sound  like  an  example  of  Gardner's  innovative  leadership;  however,  when  one  considers  that  food  was  die 
chief  argument  of  the  free  traders  in  the  1850s.  it  gives  a  different  impression.  Chamberlain  had  taken  tins 
argument  and  turned  it  around,  in  effect  claiming  that  his  opponents  slogan  of  "Hands  off  the  Peoples 
Food"  had  been  nothing  but  rhetoric.    Once  again,  he  demonstrated  an  ability  to  tell  a  familiar  story  in  an 
original  way.    Although  Chamberlain's  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  was  not  realized,  Chamberlain  once 
more  affirmed  his  political  gravitas.    This  was  the  aged  Chamberlain's  final  campaign  in  British  politics, 
and  it  remains  one  of  the  defining  periods  of  his  long  career. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  died  on  July  2,  1914,  some  two  months  after  his  last  public  appearance.35  His  legacy, 
like  his  career,  remains  a  matter  of  debate.  When  surveying  Chamberlain's  career  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  sense 
of  missed  oppoitmiities  and  lost  causes.    He  was  a  man  largely  defined  by  issues,  yet  he  made  an 
irremovable  impact  on  British  politics.  He  split  two  political  parties  bv  practically  controlling  the  terms  of 
debate  for  two  years.    Despite  his  political  fame,  Chamberlain  never  rose  to  the  nations  highest  office,  and 
though  he  gamed  popular  favor,  he  never  gamed  a  stable  base  of  support.  The  Liberals  were  always 


uncomfortable  with  his  commitment  to  imperialism,  while  the  Conservatives  were  always  uncomfortable 
with  his  business  origins  and  the  stigma  of  Radicalism  dial  endured  throughout  his  career. 

Many  continue  to  see  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  a  Radical,  yet  time  has  proven  a  number  of  hi*  concerns  and 
policies  to  be  legitimate.    Rather  than  continuing  to  view  Chamberlain  as  a  Radical.  i(  is  much  more 
appropriate  to  view  Chamberlain  as  an  innovative  leader,  though  his  unorthodox  methods  certainlv 
challenged  traditional  British  politics.    He  was.  in  many  wavs.  a  man  ahead  of  his  time  I  lis  legislative 
achievements  seem  slim,  but  the  richness  of  his  style  will  ensure  that  Chamberlain  will  remain  a  central 
figure  in  British  political  history.    Yet.  he  will  always  remain,  as  Lord  Roseberrv  once  said  of  Napoleon.    "Of 
the  simplest  character  to  his  sworn  admirers  or  sworn  enemies,  one  of  the  most  complicated  to  those  who  are 
neither.    !" 
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Vacillating  Towards  Unity: 

David  Lloyd  George's  Decision  to  Go  to  War 


Joseph  Hatchings 


David  Llovd  George  was,  alone,  with  Winston  Churchill,  one  of  H.H. 
Asquith  s  hands  dining  his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister  for  the  Liberal 
government.    His  zealous  and  eloquent  support  was  important  for  almost 
any  new  program  that  the  Liberal  government  wanted  to  pass,  so  when  it 
became  clear  that  there  would  be  war  among  the  major  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  the  position  of  the  government  depended  in  a  large 
part  on  his  opinion.    Because  he  did  not  immediately  support  intervention 
on  France's  behalf,  many  labeled  him  a  prominent  member  of  the  "'anti- 
war" faction  in  the  Liberal  government.    This  is  an  inaccurate  portrayal 
of  Lloyd  George,  who  was  noted  for  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Boer 
War.  but  also  for  his  firm  stance  against  Germany  during  the  Agadir 
Crisis  of  1911.    Though  his  transition  from  lukewarm  opposition  of  the 
war  to  wholehearted  support  came  as  a  surprise  to  some,  to  those  who 
knew  him  it  was  completely  consistent  with  his  character.    His  decision  to 
go  to  war"  did  not  come  about  through  any  major  change  in  his 
philosophy  on  international  relations,  but  took  time  to  form  because  of 
his  apprehension  for  war,  his  hope  it  could  be  avoided,  and  his  own 
political  savvy. 

The  Agadir  Crisis 

On  July  1,  1911  the  German  gunboat  Panther  sailed  into  the  Moroccan 
port  of  Agadir  and  precipitated  an  international  crisis.    At  the  time 
France  was  trying  to  establish  the  same  kind  of  control  over  Morocco  that 
Britain  had  in  Egypt,  and  the  powers  made  a  tacit  agreement  to  this  effect 
in  1904.    Unfortunately  for  Germany,  this  was  not  widely  known,  but 
probably  would  not  have  changed  its  actions  anyway.    The  Germans 
hoped  to  get  a  foothold  in  Morocco  to  challenge  the  French  capital  in 
Fez,  and  naturally  die  French  anticipated  then  plan  and  initiated  an 
international  dispute.    While  their  implicit  agreement  obligated  Britain  to 
support  the  French,  there  was  public  outcry  against  intervention. 
Nonetheless,  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  it  clear  to 
Germany  that  neither  it  nor  France  could  ignore  Britain  in  this  situation, 
but  he  did  so  privately1 

By  the  21st  there  had  still  been  no  public  statement  concerning  the 
crisis  from  the  government,  and  Lloyd  George  offered  his  services  at  a 
speaking  engagement  that  night  at  the  Mansion  House  Banquet.    Both 
Grey  and  Asquith  helped  him  revise  his  speech  so  that  it  remained 
consistent  with  government  policy,  a  process  which  made  him  half  an 
hour  late.    In  it,  Lloyd  George  made  it  very  clear  that  Britain,  though 
preferring  peace,  would  not  shrink  from  war  in  a  situation  where  its 
national  honor  was  at  stake.    Although  the  only  foreign  country  he  ever 
mentioned  by  name  was  the  United  States,  the  speech  was  obviously 
meant  for  Germany's  ear.    The  Germans  imderstood  his  message: 
withdraw  or  there  will  be  dire  consequences.2 

Many  people  in  Britain  were  caught  completely  off-guard  by  Lloyd 
George's  bold  statements,  for  he  had  a  reputation  as  a  sort  of  pacifist  and 
anti-Imperialist,  which  was  far  from  the  truth.    He  had  fervently  opposed 
the  Boer  War,  but  in  that  case  the  enemy  was  a  small  group  of  settlers  on 
land,  who  could  have  no  impact  on  Britain's  worldwide  empire.    He  was 
concerned  with  Britain's  naval  supremacy  and  control  of  the  shipping 
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lanes,  which  a  German  port  in  tin*  south  of  Morocco  threatened.    In  1  *>( )« >.  during  an  interview  with  Austria's 
Neue  Freie  Presse  (New  Free  Press),  he  had  made  il  clear  that,  while  he  desired  friendship  with  Germany,  the 
two  nations  would  never  be  so  long  as  the  rivalry  continued  at  sea.    Germany  must  accept  British  naval 
supremacy,  or  there  could  be  no  entente.'  Lloyd  George  ever  supported  both  die  Kinpire  and  the  naval 
supremacy  on  which  it  rested.4 

European  Diplomacy:  1911  until  August  1°14 
The  year  1912  brought  new   problems  to  relations  amongst  the  great  powers,  taking  place  as  usual  in  the 
weaker  nations  that  served  as  pawns  of  the  larger  nations.     Bulgaria,  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Montenegru  joined 
to  force  the  Turks  out  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  then,  having  pushed  them  to  the  gates  of  Istanbul, 
proceeded  to  fight  each  other.    Rather  than  tearing  the  concert  of  Europe  apart,  all  nations  were  able  to  work 
out  agreements  to  avoid  war.    Lloyd  George,  among  others,  took  this  as  a  glowing  sign  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  could  settle  their  differences,  peacefully  if  not  amicably.    These  agreements,  however,  were  not  long- 
term  settlements  that  solved  long-standing  problems.    They  were  simply  quick  fixes,  and  their  onl\   purpose 
was  to  keep  the  peace  long  enough  for  die  parties  to  re-arm  and  continue  planning  how  best  to  maneuver 
events  to  then-  own  advantage.0 

One  of  Lloyd  George's  most  famous  disagreements  before  the  war  was  the  budget  clash  with  Winston 
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Churchill  over  naval  expenditures.    Llovd  George's  unwillingness  to  support  more  fluids  stemmed  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  German  threat.    He  was  not  die  only  one  left  in  the  dark.    In  1912  Lord 
Haldane  went  to  Berlin  at  the  Kaisers  behest,  and  there  learned  a  great  deal  about  Germany's  aggressive 
intentions.    It  was  not  that  everyone  in  the  German  government  favored  war,  but  simply  that  the  hawkish 
element  of  the  Reich  might  get  their  way.    Haldane  believed  that  the  peaceful  men  would  win  through,  and 
so  he  kept  to  himself  what  he  had  learned  on  his  trip  to  avoid  a  public  panic.    L  nfortunatelv.  it  also  deprived 
those  high  in  government  of  information  they  desperately  needed  to  make  good  decisions.0 

The  Approach  to  War 

W  bile  Lloyd  George's  involvement  in  the  Agadir  crisis  was  both  bold  and  spectacular  in  its  effects,  it  was 
also  surprising  because  he  was  known  for  being  a  domestic  politician.     In  mid-1914  he  and  the  cabinet  were 
waist-deep  in  the  Irish  question,  attempting  to  finally  pass  a  Home  Rule  bill,  if  only  thev  could  find  a 
boundary  on  which  both  sides  could  agree  for  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh.    They  did  not  even  pay  close 
attention  to  the  situation  in  Europe  until  thev  received  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  a  week  before  the  war 
broke  out.    Even  then  no  one  seriously  believed  diat  it  truly  meant  war.    Everyone  but  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Winston  Churchill,  left  for  the  weekend,  expecting  to  return  to  the  Irish  question  again  on 
Monday.8   Less  than  a  week  later.  Britain  entered  the  First  World  War. 

Lloyd  George's  deep  involvement  in  domestic  affairs  is  key  to  understanding  his  wartime  stance,  because 
that  was  where  his  heart  truly  lay    The  tilings  he  fought  for,  such  as  education,  social  welfare,  and  the 
betterment  of  the  poorer  classes,  were  all  tilings  that  he  could  only  do  with  a  large  pail  of  the  nations 
financial  resources,  resources  that  were  limited  to  begin  with  and  became  much  more  so  if  they  had  to  be 
spent  on  defence.    He  was  never  a  pacifist;  rather,  he  hated  war  as  wasteful  and  often  unnecessary,  and 
believed  it  limited  Britain's  progress.    The  Daily  Chronicle  printed  an  interview  in  January  of  191-t  in  which 
Lloyd  George  said  that  the  naval  estimates  should  take  into  consideration  that  there  was  little  possibility  of 
war  on  the  horizon.9  In  addition,  by  this  time  many,  including  the  German  High  command,  expected  Lister 
to  cause  a  civil  war  and  keep  Britain  neutral  in  the  continental  war.    Germany  believed  that  several  cabinet 
members  were  pacifists,  including  Lloyd  George,  and  so  felt  optimistic  at  the  outset."1 

Lloyd  George  was  not  a  pacifist,  but  he  was  arguing  hi  the  cabinet  that  war  woidd  mean  financial  ruin  for 
Britain."  In  addition,  he  was  worried  that  a  total  war  against  Germany  would  only  help  Russia  become  an 
even  greater  power.    Lloyd  George  wanted  to  "beat  die  German  Junker  but  not  war  on  the  German  people.   I2 
He  reminded  others  that  the  French  had  been  lending  Russia  money  to  build  railroads,  which  would  be 
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completed  by  1916.  coincidentallv  the  year  in  which  Russia  would  have  a  larger  army  than  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France  combined.    He  was  not  yet  convinced  that  Germany  was  the  aggressor,  because  the 
French  papers  had  been  referring  to  how  thev  woidd  utterly  defeat  Germany  in  1916.  and  perhaps 
understood  if  not  sympathized  with  the  Germans'  feeling  that  they  must  show  strength  to  avoid  being 
swallowed  up.u 

To  his  fellow  cabinet  members.  Llovd  Georges  motives  were  not  entirely  clear.14  but  he  had  to  play  a 
difficult  game.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  cabinet  was  not  united  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  could  quite 
possibly  break  apart  if  its  members  strongly  supported  any  position  too  hastily.1'  Churchill  believed  that  the 


majority  of  the  cabinet  wanted  to  stay  completely  out  of  the  war  unless  Britain  itself  was  attacked,  and  this 
was  highly  unlikely.    Sir  John  Simon  and  Viscount  John  Morley  introduced  a  proposal  which  stated  publicly 
that  Britain  would  stay  out  of  the  situation,  no  matter  what.    Grey  made  it  clear  that  he  would  leave  if  this 
resolution  passed,  and  Asquith  promised  to  leave  if  Grey  did."5  This  is  not  the  picture  of  a  united  cabinet 
prepared  to  lead  the  country  boldly  in  whatever  direction  it  decided,  and  Lloyd  George  knew  it. 

It  is  here  that  historians  must  look  at  the  evidence  and  decide  what  they  believe  Llovd  George  is  doing, 
because  there  are  only  two  possibilities  here.    Either  he  still  truly  believed  that  war  could  be  avoided,  and 
led  those  who  did  not  support  it,  or  he  knew  that  war  had  to  come  all  along,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so 
politically  until  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium.    He  himself  was  unsure  at  the  very  early  stages.    While  he 
favored  peace,  he  admitted  that  a  Franco-German  war  in  the  channel  would  cause  serious  naval  problems 
for  Britain,  and  could  likely  change  the  stance  of  several  cabinet  members.    One  of  his  ideas  was  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  in  winch  Britain  would  remain  neutral  in  exchange  for  Italy  doing  the  same,  thus  helping 
France  without  involving  itself  Britain  in  the  war.    He  was  also  under  the  impression,  according  to 
newspaper  editor  and  Lloyd  George  confidant  C.P.  Scott,  that  Austria  was  the  warmonger,  pushing  Germany 
towards  a  conflict  that  it  did  not  want.17  If  he  truly  believed  this,  he  also  likelv  believed  there  was  still  a 
chance  to  avoid  the  war. 

Bv  August  2  the  heated  discussion  in  the  cabinet  grew  fiercer  with  German  troops  in  Lnxembourg,  poised 
to  enter  Belgium.    Grey  favored  intervention  on  France's  behalf  no  matter  what,  but  in  general  the  cabinet 
wanted  Germany  to  follow  two  guidelines:  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  stay  away  from  the  French 
coast.    Lloyd  George  agreed  with  the  majority,  and  on  that  day  the  cabinet  agreed  that  tins  was  their  official 
stance.18  Excerpts  from  his  letters  show  that,  as  of  July  28,  he  was  still  optimistic,  but  by  August  3  he  was 
sure  that  Germany  would  not  respect  Belgium's  neutrality;  therefore,  he  would  have  to  support  the  war, 
"though  it  scorches  my  flesh  to  do  so."19 

But  was  Germany's  intention  to  invade  France  through  Belgium  truly  surprising  to  Lloycl  George?    His 
experience  during  the  Agadir  crisis  and  subsequent  problems  surrounding  the  Balkans  made  tins  very 
unlikely    He  had  mentioned  to  Grey  that  he  wanted  to  receive  more  information  concerning  foreign  affairs. 
While  he  did  not  begin  receiving  documents  from  the  foreign  office,  he  was  placed  on  a  newly-created 
foreign  committee  by  Asquith.    More  importantly,  he  was  on  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense  in  1911, 
when  war  with  Germany  seemed  likely  as  well,  and  at  that  time  he  would  have  learned  about  the  Schlieffen 
plan.20  He  knew  quite  well  that  Germany  would  attack  Belgium,  yet  he  feigned  sad  surprise  and 
consternation  throughout  the  affair,  as  if  it  all  were  a  shock  to  him. 

Why  would  he  do  this?    The  answer  lies  in  Llovd  George "s  incredible  political  instinct  and  intellect,  for  he 
knew  that,  if  he  said  or  did  anything  that  seemed  to  favor  war,  he  stood  to  lose  everything  and  gain  nothing. 
His  actions  from  the  beginning  suggest  that  he  was  trying  to  hold  the  Liberal  government  together  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  himself  from  his  constituency's  anger.21  In  an  interview  with  Pearson  s  Magazine  in 
1915,  he  stated  that  in  a  poll  taken  on  August  1,  1914,  95%  of  the  electorate  was  against  entering  the  war.22 
No  sane  politician  can  or  will  go  against  tins  sort  of  public  opinion,  and  Lloyd  George  knew  that  things 
would  probably  change  soon  enough  anyway.    During  that  same  August  2  cabinet  meeting,  Churchill  noted 
that  public  opinion  would  very  likely  change  if  Germany  attempted  to  invade  Belgium,  and  everyone  was 
aware  of  this.23 

In  his  diary,  cabinet  member  Charles  Hobhouse  wrote  his  belief  that  Lloyd  George  had  been  angry  with 
Germany  and  wanted  war  all  along,  but  that  he  had  changed  his  tune  when  the  Liberal  press  opposed  it  so 
vehemently2"1  This  is,  however,  rather  unfair  to  George  because  he  never  wanted  to  fight  a  war  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  focus  on  Iris  domestic  policies,  and  there  was  certainly  more  to  Iris 
reticence  than  selfish  political  considerations.    His  secretary  and  mistress,  Frances  Stevenson,  also  believed 
that  he  wanted  war,  but  could  not  openly  support  one.25  It  makes  perfect  sense  that  he  would  make  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  a  casus  belli.    His  knowledge  of  German  military  plans  and  Ins  reading  of  public 
opinion  made  it  obvious  to  him  that  he  needed  only  to  be  patient,  and  he  would  be  able  to  support  the  war 
without  destroying  the  Liberal  government  or  having  the  voters  throw  them  out  of  office.    At  the  same  time, 
he  still  held  out  hope  that  war-  could  be  avoided. 

If  there  was  any  member  of  Asquith  s  cabinet  with  whom  Llovd  George  shared  a  common  temperament,  it 
was  most  likely  Churchill.    Lloyd  George  was  an  interested  student  of  war  and  had  studied  it  seriously.    His 
problem  was  not  one  of  inclination,  but  of  politics.    His  allies  at  home  agreed  with  him  on  all  sorts  of 
domestic  issues,  but  were  mostly  pacifists  in  international  relations,  and  with  the  1914  elections  on  the 
horizon  he  certainly  did  not  want  to  offend  them.    This  is  not  to  say  that  he  decided  a  vital  issue  of  national 
security  by  looking  at  polls,  for  he  himself  did  have  reservations,  but  for  the  previous  two  years  he  had  been 
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looking  ;it  tilt'  international  scene  in  light  ol   its  possible  ellecls  on  British  politics,  and  lie  now    had  to 
reevaluate  what  was  truly  in  Britain's  interests.26 

In  the  meantime  he  withdrew    to  Criccieth  for  a  while,  saying  thai   "there  appears  to  lie  QOthing  Tor  a 
Liberal  to  do  but  look  on  while  the  hurricane  rages.      Me  was  certainly  angry  at  German}  s  continued 
aggression,  and  as  he  struggled  with  his  decision,  events  continued  to  push  both  him  and  Britain  closer  to 
war.-    Thai  night  he  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  decision,  however.     Al  dinner  he  pulled  oiil  a  map  and 
confirmed  what  had  nearly  been  decided  al  the  cabinet   meeting  dial  afternoon  (Augusl  2),  that  if  Germany 
violated  Belgium's  territory  or  the  French  coastline,  there  would  be  war.     The  next  day.  German)  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Belgium,  slating  that  they  must  either  allow  German  troops  free  passage  or  be  occupied. 
Lloyd  George  greeted  the  news  with  a  sort  of  grim  relief,  because  ii  finally  simplified  things  for  him,  and  he 
could  wholeheartedly  support  Grey  and  Asquith.28   Having  decided,  he  was  steadfast.    On   Augusl  3,  he  told 
C.P.  Scott  that  Germany  had  misled  him  and  was  obviously  the  aggressor.    Addressing  a  group  of  3,000  in 
London  on  September  1('th.  he  told  (hem.   "Ihere  is  no  man  more  convinced  dial   we  could  not   have  avoided 
this  war  without   national  dishonour.   '"' 

In  holding  the  cabinet  together.  Lloyd  George  performed  an  exceptional  service  to  his  counin    for  the  war. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  Britain  likely  would  have  entered  with  a  coalition  government,  which  would  have  been 
much  less  effective  than  a  united  Liberal  one.     I  laving  realized  that  Britain  had  to  go  to  war.  he  made 
Belgium  the  rallying  point.     Since  pacifists  did  not  believe  Germany  would  ever  invade  Belgium,  he  was  able 
to  get  their  concession  that  if  it  did  happen,  war  was  justified.    It  made  it  possible  for  those  who  bad  stood 
against  the  war  to  reunite  with  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  justify  it  through  a  changed  situation. 
Thus  the  British  political  scene  was  united  in  its  resolve  to  go  to  war.  rather  than  divided  against  itself,  and 
Llovd  George  deserves  much  of  the  credit."' 

Lloyd  George's  Leadership 

Llovd  George,  like  all  good  politicians,  understood  bow  to  "play  the  game.      In  terms  of  leadership 
theory,  he  was  a  master  in  the  use  of  power,  influence,  and  influence  tactics,  a  theory  which  is  well-suited  to 
analyzing  political  leadership.    It  holds  that  there  are  five  bases  of  power  from  which  influence  stems:  expert 
power,  referent  power,  legitimate  power,  reward  power,  and  coercive  power.    Bv  using  some  or  all  of  these 
techniques,  leaders  influence  others  to  move  in  the  direction  they  want.31  This  is  an  interesting  case  though, 
because  Lloyd  George  himself  appeared  to  be  on  the  fence  for  a  wiiile  before  liis  decision  to  support  the  war. 
The  direction  he  wanted  the  Liberal  Government  to  take  was  towards  imitv.  and  the  way  to  get  there  was  to 
use  his  position  and  example  to  prevent  the  cabinet  from  polarizing  itself.    Though  he  appeared  unsure  of 
where  he  liimself  stood,  he  knew  that  momentum  would  carry  events  in  a  particular  direction,  that  of  war. 
and  so  he  waited  for  the  current  of  events  to  earn  evervone  together. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  did  not  have  the  kind  of  coercive  or  legitimate  power  thai  Asquith  or  a 
U.S.  president  would  have,  and  he  was  not  in  a  political  situation  where  he  coidd  offer  main  rewards,  so  Iris 
main  sources  of  influence  were  referent  and  expert  power.    Llovd  George  was  a  masterful  politician,  sly, 
analytical,  and  perceptive.    He  had  the  intelligence  to  recognize  the  three  most  vital  factors  regarding  the 
situation:  that  the  people  of  Britain  were  not  yet  willing  to  go  to  war-,  that  Britain's  interests  probably 
required  it  to  go  to  war-,  and  that  if  he  waited  for  a  small  time  the  countn  would  move  that  way  on  its  own. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  able  to  consult  with  newsmen  such  as  C.P.  Snow,  as  well  as  people  from  across  the 
political  spectrum,  in  order  to  gauge  feelings  and  reactions  so  he  could  hold  the  ship  together.    W  bile  Lloyd 
George  was  a  powerful  and  popular  speaker,  in  this  case  he  led  without  being  noticed  until  after  the  fact. 
Grey  [liaised  liim  for  his  actions  to  imify  the  cabinet.12 

Conclusion 

Though  seemingly  shifty  and  sly.  as  politicians  typically  appear.  Lloyd  George  firmly  believed  in  certain 
principles,  which  he  held  and  worked  for  throughout  bis  career.    He  was  steadfast  in  his  support  for  the 
British  Empire  and  its  navy,  for  social  justice  and  a  better  life  for  evenone  in  Britain,  and  for  keeping 
concern  for  Britain's  interests  above  partisan  squabbles.     He  hated  war.  yet  realized  its  necessity  in  some 
cases,  and  so  liis  measure  of  the  situation  was  whether  or  not  it  was  best  for  Britain.    He  opposed  the  Boer 
War  because  it  was  a  small  conflict  that  would  have  no  great  effect  on  the  Empire  in  general,  and  took  a 
bard  line  against  the  Germans  at  Agadir  because  he  believed  their  colonization  of  Africa  would.     I  lis 
accomplishment  before  the  First  World  War  was  managing  to  decide  for  himself  where  Britain  s  interests  lay. 
and  at  the  same  time  holding  together  a  government  which  threatened  to  bust  at  the  seams. 
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If  one  looks  at  him  in  a  narrow  time  frame,  his  motives  could  certainly  appear  to  be  political  expediency, 
and  nothing  more.    Yet.  in  the  light  of  these  guiding  principles,  his  short-term  decisions  always  added  up  to 
long-term  policies  which  helped  Britain  survive  and  progress.    Oftentimes  politians  can  disillusion  people, 
because  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  they  will  not  stand  up  for  what  they  believe  in  for  fear  of  losing  their  office. 
However,  standing  up  for  what  one  believes  in  does  not  always  mean  he  must  shout  it  from  the  rooftops, 
especially  if  that  will  harm  the  goal.    Lloyd  George's  quiet  leadership  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely  sensitive 
situation  reveals  his  care  about  the  situation,  and  while  his  actions  were  politically  expedient  and  geared  to 
keep  him  in  power,  they  did  so  because  he  wanted  the  chance  to  do  the  right  tiling  when  the  situation  arose, 
not  to  grab  power  for  power's  sake. 
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The  Means  and  Ends  of 
Nonviolent  Protest 


Ashton  Thompson 

"After  discussing  Martin 
Lnt her  King's  and  Gandhi's 
tactics  of  passive  resistance 
and  satyagraha  in  Kent 
Andersen  s  Leadersliip  Studies: 
Theoiy  and  Practice  class,  I 
became  intrigued  by  Saul 
Alinsky's  book.  Rules  for 
Radicals.   In  Rules,  Alinsky 
argues  that  King;  and  Gandhi 
were  not  necessarily  moral 
crusaders;  rather,  these  leaders 
were  using  the  best  means 
available  (nonviolence)  to 
achieve  their  end  (equality). 
This  was  an  outlook  I  had 
never  before  considered,  and  I 
felt  compelled  to  re-examine 
the  leadership  tactics  of  these 
great  men  in  light  of  Alinsky's 
interesting  ideas. " 
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Birmingham,  Alabama.   She 
is  a  Resident  Advisor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Omicron 
Pi  sorority.  Campus  Civitan, 
and  Relay  for  Life's 
entertainment  committee. 


A  shton  Thompson 

In  his  final  presidential  address  to  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (SCLC),  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  claims  that  he  is 
""concerned  about  a  better  world... about  justice... about 
brotherhood. ..about  truth.    And  when  one  is  concerned  about  these,  he 
can  never  advocate  violence     (King.  "Where  Do  We  Co  from  Here. 
2-i9).    King  also  claims  that  violence  is  futile  in  the  struggle  for  justice 
(2-1-8).    hi  direct  contrast  to  Kings  position  is  Saul  Alinsky's  work.  Rides 
for  Radicals,  in  which  Alinsky  claims  a  leader  must  use  the  most  effective 
means  possible  to  achieve  a  desired  end:  thus,  the  use  of  violence  is  futile 
only  if  it  is  ineffective  in  achieving  the  ultimate  goal.    I  believe  there  are 
three  compulsory  elements  to  examine  when  determining  the  futility  of 
violence  in  the  quest  for  justice:  first,  an  individuals  definition  of  justice: 
second,  an  examination  of  the  means  available:  and  third,  the  morality  of 
each  tactic  used. 

To  examine  the  futility  of  violence  in  the  quest  for  justice,  one  must  first 
realize  that  justice  is  a  concept  subject  to  numerous  definitions,  depending 
upon  the  party  one  represents.    King  claims  justice  "at  its  best  is  power 
correcting  everything  that  stands  against  love     (King  2-i7).    Because  King 
was  in  the  Black  minority,  justice  to  him  was  changing  the  status  quo  and 
gaining  the  ''love'   awarded  White  American  citizens,  such  as  voting 
rights  and  equal  employment  opportunities.    On  the  contrary,  for  the 
racist  White  majority,  justice  was  upholding  the  stams  quo  and 
maintaining  their  positions  of  power.    Alinsky  best  illusttates  this  idea  of 
contradictory  definitions  of  justice  bv  explaining  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  through  the  eyes  of  individuals  in  two  extremely  different 
political  positions:     "To  [Americans]  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a 
glorious  document  and  affirmation  of  human  rights.    To  the  British,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  statement  notorious  for  its  deceit  by  omission 
(27).    Alinsky  admits,   "Our  cause  had  to  be  all  shining  justice,  allied  with 
the  angels:  theirs  had  to  be  all  evil,  tied  to  the  devil     (28).    If  justice  to 
the  minority,  the  Americans,  was  one  goal,  and  justice  to  the  majority,  the 
British,  was  another,  then  "justice11  clearly  was  and  is  a  subjective  term. 
Alinsky  maintains  that,  technically,  any  means  necessary,  including 
violence,  could  be  used  "bv  the  one  concerned    to  achieve  his  or  her 
party's  (minority  or  majority7)  definition  of  the  idea  of  justice. 

However,  whether  or  not  violence  is  the  most  effective  means  to  a 
party's  idea  of  justice  is  often  determined  by  a  second  element:  the  context 
of  the  situation,  or  the  various  advantages  available  to  a  party  at  a  given 
time.    Alinsky  maintains  that  an  effective  leader  must  "do  what  you  can 
with  what  you  have"  (36)  to  accomplish  justice:  thus  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  context  in  which  the  "'one  concerned    is  fighting.  Alinsky 
notes  that  the  democratic  structure  of  America's  political  system  allows 
one  to  take  advantage  of  the  tactic  of  passive  resistance.    A  democracy, 
according  to  Thomas  Cronin,  "...implies  a  government  in  which  ultimate 
political  authority  is  vested  in  the  people"  (304).    The  lofty  ideals  of  a 
democracy,  built  on  the  premise  that  people  can  shape  their  destiny  and 
that  of  their  community  through  moral  judgments  and  practical  decisions, 
include  a  celebration  of  the  individual,  personal  liberty,  and.  following 
the  work  of  Dr.  King,  equal  political  rights.     Democracy  is  a  liberal 
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tradition  which  searches  for  "fairness  and  virtue  in  humanity's  pursuit  of  improved  wavs  of  building  social 
institutions  and  ordering  human  relations"  (Cronin  304).    An  effective  democracy   'requires  educated, 
skeptical,  caring,  engaged,  and  contentious  citizen  leaders'  (Cronin  306)  to  ensure  that  the  nation  does  not 
become  a   "nation  of  subservient  followers"  (306)  and  cease  to  be  a  democracy.    Consequently,  an 
individual  who  speaks  out  against  the  government  in  a  democracy  does  so  lawfully  and  therefore  shall  not 
be  harmed:  rather,  many  would  actually  consider  that  individual  a  citizen  leader. 

A  democratic  citizen  leader  requires  ambition  and  assertiveness,  and  moves  to  protest  once  he  or  she 
realizes  that  a  policy  is  wrong,  or  that  a  particular  segment  of  society  has  been  excluded  from  the  rights 
assured  all  citizens  within  a  democracy.    In  addition,  according  to  Cronin,  "The  citizen-leader  appreciates 
that  criticism  of  official  error  is  not  criticism  of  our  country"  (306);  rather,  the  citizen  leader  uses  his  or  her 
means  to  accomplish  ends  that  are  good  for  all  mankind.    Dr.  King's  use  of  passive  resistance  is  an  example 
of  utilizing  the  best  means  available  to  him  and  his  constituents  within  the  democratic  system  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Kings  version  of  passive  resistance  advocated  a  revolt  that  would  "continue  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  our  nation  until  the  bright  day  of  justice  emerges"  (King  2)  in  the  hopes  of  attaining  social  and  political 
rights,  at  that  time  reserved  for  Whites  only.    As  a  method  of  achieving  these  goals.  King  required  that  his 
constituents   "not  allow  our  creative  protest  to  degenerate  into  physical  violence.    Again  and  again  we  must 
rise  to  the  majestic  heights  of  meeting  physical  force  with  soul  force"  (2).    King  often  delineated  between 
"angrv  defiance  toward  a  law  that  one  happens  to  disagree  with  and,  on  the  other  hand,  loving,  open 
disobedience  toward  an  unjust  law     (214);  or,  the  use  of  violence  versus  the  use  of  nonviolence  to  combat 
injustice.    King  consistently  favored  nonviolent  resistance  tactics,  such  as  boycotts,  marches,  and  rallies,  as 
part  of  a  "large  scale,  peaceful  effort  on  the  part  of  civil  rights  organizations  to  pressure  Congress  and  the 
president  to  pass  legislation  on  voting  rights,  desegregation  of  public  facilities,  and  other  flashpoint  issues" 
(21 4).    He  spoke  passionately  of  the  futility  of  violence  in  the  struggle  for  justice  (249);  yet,  one  must 
wonder  if  this  is  always  die  case. 

Perhaps  these  speeches  were  simply  the  work  of  a  keen  mind  recognizing  that  nonviolence  was  the  most 
effective  method  African  Americans  had  at  their  disposal  to  combat  injustice.    It  is  imperative  to  note  that 
King  made  trips  to  Ghana  and  India  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister  Kwame  Nkrumah  and  Prune  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  respectively,  and  study  their  political  organizations  and  the  effective  means  they  used  to 
achieve  then  ends.    Also,  according  to  Alinsky,  "At  this  time  Gandhi  was  the  greatest  religious  influence  on 
hun.    Gandhi's  ideas  about  satyagraha,  or  nonviolence,  seemed  to  King  to  be  the  most  legitimate  and 
effective  means  for  dispossessed  populations  to  attain  their  ends"  (20c)).    It  is  necessary  to  make  the 
distinction  between  the  "dispossessed  populations,"  or  the  minority,  and  those  whom  they  oppose,  the 
majority-.    Alinsky  maintains  that  satyagraha  is  simply  the  best  means  available  to  a  minority  population 
within  the  protection  of  a  liberal  system  of  government;  for  example  the  Hindus  of  India  or  the  Blacks  of 
America;  consequently,  this  is  the  tactic  each  minority  group  utilized. 

Both  Gandhi  and  King  strategically  picked  the  best  method  available  to  achieve  their  respective  goals. 
First,  the  liberal  political  structure  within  which  both  were  working   "not  only  made  the  effective  use  of 
passive  resistance  possible  but  practically  invited  it.... This  was  the  kind  of  opposition  that  would  have 
tolerated  and  ultimately  capitulated  before  the  tactic  of  passive  resistance"  (Alinsky,  41).    And,  the  opposing 
political  structures  ultimately  did  yield.    Quite  simply,  Alinsky  claims,  passive  resistance  was  "the  only 
intelligent,  realist,  expedient  program  which  Gandhi  had  at  his  disposal"  (38)  to  encourage  a  "demoralized, 
hopeless,  and  timid  mass"  to  rebel  against  the  British  government.    The  same  is  true  for  King,  leading 
demoralized  African- Americans  to  overcome  the  injustices  experienced  at  the  hands  of  die  White  majority 
within  American  democracy,  using   "the  most  potent  weapon  available  to  the  Negro"    (King  249). 

King,  like  his  mentor  Gandhi,  determined  that  passive  resistance  was  the  most  effective  means  to  his  end 
of  civil  rights  after  evaluating  the  current  situation  and  realizing  that  "no  internal  revolution  has  ever 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  government  by  violence"  (King  249)  because  the  "power  structure  has  the 
local  police,  the  state  troopers,  the  National  Guard,  and  finally,  the  army  to  call  on"  (249).    King's 
examination  of  the  violent  tactics  being  employed  yielded  the  conclusion  that  a  riot  was  simply  "screaming 
youngsters  and  angry  adults  fighting  hopelessly  and  aimlessly  against  impossible  odds''  (248).    He  also 
noted  that,  "Nowhere  have  the  riots  won  any  concrete  improvements  such  as  have  die  organized  protest 
demonstrations"  (249),  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  "a  strategy  for  change,  a  tactical  program  that  will 
bring  the  Negro  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  as  quickly  as  possible"  (249).    It  was  evident  that 
passive  resistance  was  thus  far  the  most  effective  technique;  so,  King  adopted  it  as  his  strategy  in  achieving 
civil  rights. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  probable  effectiveness  of  nonviolent  resistance  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights.  Dr.  King  also  took  into  account  the  likely  resistance  to  violent  methods  that  the  Black  minority  would 
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show.    In  doing  so.  he  considered  the  third  element  that  ii  is  necessarj  to  examine  in  determining  the  Futility 
of  violence  in  the  quest  for  justice:  the  morality  ol  each  tactic.    Minsk}  maintains  that.  "All  effective  actions 
require  the  passport  of  morality    (44).  ami  notes  that,  "from  the  beginning  of  time  [the  minority]  have  been 
compelled  to  appeal  to   a  higher  law  than  man  made  law      (42)  in  order  to  garner  support  for  their  cause. 
Dr.  King  realized  not  only  that  violence  was  nol  the  most  effective  action  in  the  civil  lights  struggle,  Inn  also 
that  the  majority  of  Blacks  would  noi  support  this  immoral  means  (King  24(>).    Nonviolence,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  tactic  that  lends  itseli  to  moral  ideals  and  results  in  exceptionally  passionate  supporters.    To  form 
the  shroud  of  morality  around  his  decided  strategy,  King  first  polarized  the  opposition  by  assigning  them  a 
grotesque  face  in  the  eves  of  the  public.    Heavily  stereotyped  descriptions  of  evil  (Clansmen,  corrupl  White 
Citizen  Councilors,  and  brutal  sheriffs  were  employed  in  many  ol  Kings  speeches  because  this  added  an 
image  to  fuel  the  tenor  of  the  movement. 

king  then  utilized  what   Howard  Gardner,  in  Leading  Minds,  refers  to  as  "five-year  old  mind  stories."   in 
which  the  now  easily  targeted  and  hated  opposition  is  painted  as  the  evildoer  attacking  the  good  gu\s. 
Gardner  maintains  that  the  most  robust  stories  within  a  culture  win  out,  and  these  tend  to  be  "five-year  old 
mind     stories,  as  thev  commonly  pit  good  against  evil  and  black  against  white.     Kings  stories  won  out   in 
this  instance  because  they  appealed  to  the  emotions  of  his  constituents  and  then  rallied  them  to  the  cause: 
civil  rights  for  the  good  guvs,  the  African-Americans. 

hi  addition.  Kings  stories  were  morally  steeped  in  religious  fundamentalism,  as  references  to  the  Bible  and 
"foundational  American  documents     were  commonly  mentioned  in  order  to  further  defend  the  tactic  of 
passive  resistance.    In  his  address  in  Washington,  King  stated,  "I  have  a  dream  today.    I  have  a  dream  thai 
one  day  even  valley  shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together"  ("I  Have  A  Dream.     3).    He  also  made  reference 
to  Negro  spirituals:  and.  the  words  he  is  most  famous  for  today.  "Free  at  last!    Free  at  last!    Thank  God 
Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!     (3-4)  were  used  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  disenfranchised.    In  sum.  passive 
resistance  was  morally  the  best  tactic  available  to  King,  evident  in  the  quick  adoption  of  religious  sentiment 
by  African  Americans  in  the  argument  for  civil  rights. 

In  conclusion,  resistance  even  to  the  extent  of  violence  is  not  futile  in  die  snuggle  for  justice,  as  King 
claims.    It  was  simply  not  the  best  method  available  to  him  during  the  struggle  for  civil  rights.    Would  King 
have  used  violence  had  the  effective  means  been  available?    Though  impossible  to  determine  absolutely, 
evidence  leads  one  to  believe  that  tliis  is  a  distinct  possibility.    First.  King  was,  bv  Ins  own  admission, 
"evolving  from  a  reformer  into  a  radical"  (Alinsky  217)  when  he  threatened  that,  "it  would  be  fatal  for  the 
nation  to  overlook  the  urgency  of  the  moment  and  to  underestimate  the  determination  of  the  Negro"  (King 
2).    King  also  promised  "neither  rest  nor  tranquility  hi  America  until  the  Negro  is  granted  his  citizenship 
rights     (2).  and  advocated  the  "marvelous  new  militancy  which  has  engulfed  the  Negro  community''  (2). 
which  leads  one  to  believe  that,  perhaps.  King  woidd  have  endorsed  violence  had  passive  resistance  failed. 
Second,  even  Gandhi  and  Nehru  were  documented  as  endorsing  violence  if  the  means  are  accessible  (38-40); 
thus,  it  follows  that  King  would  have  been  willing  to  use  tactics  previously  entertained  in  the  mind  of  his 
mentor.  Gandhi.    Third.  Gandhi's  Hindus  had  a  long-standing  tradition  of  nonviolence,  whereas  King's 
Christians  did  not.    Christian  traditions  reflect  years  of  harsh  punishments  and  violent  uprisings,  and  their 
scriptures  propose  concepts  such  as  an  eve  for  an  eve  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  but  certainly  not  the  "special 
religion  of  nonviolence"  practiced  by  Hindus.    Ultimately.  Kings  use  of  nonviolent  resistance  was  the  most 
effective  means  for  achieving  his  definition  of  justice,  first  by  taking  advantage  of  the  democratic  system  in 
place,  and  then  easily  backing  the  cause  with  morality.  In  the  end.  as  Alinsky  states.  Kings  strategy  "will  be 
remembered  for  what  it  was.  the  best  tactic  for  its  time  and  place     (45). 
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External  Conflict:  The  Portrayal  of  Disease 
in  the  Spanish  Conquest 
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At  the  end  of  the  Reconquista  in  1492,  the  Spanish  kingdom  under  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabelle  initiated  extensive  reforms  to  finance 
their  costly  wars  against  the  Moors.    Enchanted  by  the  lucrative  treasures 
of  the  West,  Queen  Isabelle  commenced  a  succession  of  navigational 
explorations  in  search  of  the  West  Indies.    By  1-4:93  the  Spanish  had 
reached  the  New  World  islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  established  a  fortress 
settlement  at  La  Isla  Espanola  (Hispaniola).    The  small  island  of 
Hispaniola's  population  numbered  at  roughly  eight  million,  but  within 
twenty  years  of  the  Spanish  influx  the  population  declined  significantly  to 
the  lowly  figure  of  28.000  local  inhabitants.1    Likewise,  the  considerable 
number  of  deaths  continued  onto  the  Mexican  mainland  where  the 
numbers  were  even  more  staggering.    By  1568,  only  three  million  natives 
had  survived  the  Spanish  Conquest,  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  original 
size  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  Cortes'  arrival  in  1519. 2 
Unknowingly,  the  Spanish  committed  mass  genocide  merely  by 
infiltrating  the  virgin  population  of  the  New  World.3 

Certainly,  the  leadership  of  the  Spanish  explorers  facilitated  the 
colonization  of  the  New  World.    Cortes'  understanding  and  exploitation  of 
native  customs,  identifiable  as  innovative  leadership,  provided  an  entry 
into  the  Indian  civilization.    Moreover,  the  downfall  of  the  Indian 
population,  despite  surviving  members,  may  be  attributed  to  the  almost 
complete  decimation  of  their  leaders,  and  the  oral  traditions  and  customs 
subsequently  lost.    However,  human  initiative  was  not  entirely  responsible 
for  the  victory  of  the  Spanish.  Their  presence  alone  in  the  native 
community  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  the  millions  of  local 
inhabitants,  as  epidemics  such  as  smallpox  devastated  the  Mexican 
mainland.    Though  the  Spanish  cruelly  enslaved  the  native  population, 
their  harsh  treatment  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  precipitous  decline  of 
the  indigenous  population;  rather,  millions  of  indigenes  died  not  by  the 
sword,  but  as  a  result  of  the  susceptibility  of  then  weak  immune  systems. 

Although  many  books  document  the  Spanish  Conquest,  few  studv  with 
great  detail  the  devastation  of  the  Amerindian  population  and  its 
enduring  legacies.    Alfred  W.  Crosby  Jr.,  a  leading  historian  in  the  field  of 
pre-Columbian  civilization,  has  written  two  books  that  systematically 
describe  the  effects  of  the  New  World  invasion:  The  Columbian  Exchange: 
Biological  and  Cultural  Consequences  of  l-t92  and  Ecological 
Imperialism:  The  Biological  Expansion  of  Europe,  900-1900.    In  these 
works,  Crosby  examines  the  biological,  social,  and  economic 
implications  of  introducing  foreign  diseases  into  an  isolated  culture.    His 
in-depth  study,  however,  does  not  analyze  the  demographic  history  of 
Native  Americans.    A  major  work  that  examines  this  demographic  history 
is  Henry  F.  Dobyns1  Their  Numbers  Become  Thinned.    Doby^'  study 
provides  statistical  information  of  the  declining  native  populations  in  the 
New  World.    Through  the  examination  of  these  books  and  the  assessment 
and  assimilation  of  the  opinions  of  different  distinguished  historians  and 
biologists,  which  in  my  view  can  be  related  to  the  preeminent  works  of 
Crosby  and  Dobyns,  this  paper  analyzes  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of 
disease  in  the  Spanish  Conquest.    This  analysis  concludes  that  Old  World 
diseases  are  directly  responsible  for  the  sharp  decline  in  the  native 
population  of  the  New  World. 
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Although  my  paper  did  not 
begin  with  a  leadership  focus, 
it  gave  me  an  appreciation  for 
the  fact  that,  despite  carefully- 
laid  plans,  contingencies  may 
arise  that  negate  even  the  best 
leadership.  I  believe  that  the 
situation  in  16lh  century  South 
America  may  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  leadership:  leadership 
is  elusive,  abstract, 
unpredictable;  no  one  can  map 
a  blueprint  of  "ideal" 
leadership.  However,  the 
process  of  analyzing  leadership 
inevitably  provides  one  with  a 
better  understanding  of  its 
nature,  much  as  reflecting  on 
the  collision  of  cultures 
between  the  Spanish  and  the 
Indians  gives  us  a  model  for 
analyzing  cross-cultural  issues 
today 
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Iii  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  role  of  disease  in  die  Spanish  Conquest,  it  is  essentia]  i<> 
examine  the  composition  of  pathogens  and  microparasites.     Diseases  like  smallpox  are  carried  h\ 
microparasites  that  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  infection.     Mieroparasites  are  parasites  with  ven 
high  rates  of  direct  reproduction  within  the  host:  itsnallv   hosts  that  recover  from  such  parasites  are  able  to 
attain  immunity  from  reinfection  for  life.     The  length  of  infection  is  brief  compared  lo  die  average  life  span 
of  the  host.4    Smallpox,  the  most  deadh   disease  of  the  Old  World,  is  a  viral  disease  that  can  easily  spread,  a^ 
the  infectious  period  begins  one  to  two  days  before  symptoms  may  visibly  appeal'.      The  incubation  period. 
the  time  from  infection  to  die  first  signs  of  illness,  is  quite  short,  as   "An  apparently  healthy  patient  may  died 
the  pathogen  before  infection  is  diagnosed.    '  Because  of  the  indigenes'  lack  of  knowledge  about   the  deadh 
effects  of  microparasites  and  Old  World  diseases,  epidemics  like  smallpox  qnicklv   spread  as  sickened 
individuals  unknowingly  circulated  the  disease  dining  the  sileni  but  potenl  incubation  period. 

The  unique  circumstances  surrounding  the  New  Worlds  colonization  left  its  inhabitants  particularly 
susceptible  to  infectious  diseases.    The  New  World  was  initially  colonized  by  persons  crossing  Beringia.  a 
landmass  that  once  connected  Siberia  with  Alaska. b    x\ccording  to  Crosby,  these  persons  were  probabK 
common  ancestors  of  present-day  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Native  Americans.7    As  they  crossed  the  frozen 
land  strip,  the  harsh,  frigid  weather  eradicated  most  human  disease  carriers.    Prior  to  the  arrival  of  these 
nomads,  no  previous  diseases  allegedly  sidisisted  in  the  New  World,  and  as  a  result  of  the  annihilation  of 
human  disease  carriers,  the  "virgin    land  was  naturally  enclosed  from  deadly  pathogens."   An  important 
repercussion  of  tbis  isolarion  in  a  previously  uninhabited  land  is  that  it  not  only  hampered  the  growth  of  its 
civilizations,  but  also  weakened  its  defenses  against  the  major  diseases  of  mankind.0    However,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  New  World  inhabitants  were  free  of  diseases.    During  the  migration  from  Siberia,  the  cold 
weather  exterminated  many  external  disease  carriers,  but  some  internal  intestinal  diseases  were  able  to 
survive.    Although  many  diseases  were  intrinsic  to  the  New  World,  venereal  syphilis  was  the  only  native 
epidemic  able  to  proliferate  outside  the  New  World,  invading  the  Old  World.    Interestingly,  the  first  disease 
exchange  between  the  two  civilizations  was  far  more  deadly  for  the  Europeans  than  for  the  Amerindians,  as 
those  retirrning  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  were  infected  with  syphilis.10    Other  diseases  such  as  pinta,  yaws, 
hepatitis,  encephalitis,  and  polio  were  endemic  in  the  New  World,  but  these  diseases  were  not  nearly  as  fatal 
to  die  colonists  as  the  Old  World  diseases  were  to  the  natives.    By  the  time  Spaniards  colonized  the  New 
World  their-  bodies  were  already  immune  to  the  effects  of  the  smallpox  disease:  therefore,  they  were  able  to 
proceed  with  their  conquest  with  relatively  few  hindrances. 

At  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Old  World  was  technologically  superior  to  the  New  World.    With 
liberal  notions  of  the  Renaissance  permeating  Old  World  society7,  scholars  and  artists  alike  were  guiding  the 
Old  World  into  a  period  of  great  social  and  intellectual  prosperity.    Meanwhile,  New  World  civilizations, 
described  by  Crosby  as   'tardily  civilized,"  were  still  immersed  in  ancient  traditions,  noticeably  lagging 
behind  the  sophisticated  governments  of  Old  World  countries.    The  New  World  was  primarily  hindered  by  its 
geographical  organization:  it  ran  on  a  north-south  axis,  which  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  food  plants 
across  severely  different  environments,  but  the  Old  World  spread  across  an  east-west  axis,  which  allowed  for 
the  growth  of  food  plants  in  similar  environments.11    The  Old  World's  favorable  arrangement  of  farmland 
advanced  the  development  of  local  Emopean  regions  and  stimulated  consistent  growth  throughout  the 
continent.    Furthermore,  New  World  civilizations  depended  on  maize,  which  required  an  extensive  amount  of 
labor  before  it  coidd  become  a  highly  productive  source  of  food.1-    This  slow  process  of  cultivation 
hampered  the  growth  of  local  conuniuiities.  as  inhabitants  spent  most  of  then  time  tending  maize  instead  of 
developing  their  society.     Alternatively  the  Old  World  exploited  the  already  prolific  and  highly  productive 
staple  food  of  wheat.    It  was  easier  to  cultivate  and  it  could  sustain  an  entire  local  population,  unlike  maize, 
which  could  not  support  a  local  community.    As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  Old  World  civilizations 
"bounded  a  thousand  years  ahead  of  that  in  the  New  World."13 

With  greater  technology  and  a  more  profit-motivated  society,  the  Old  World  entered  navigational 
exploration  with  the  purpose  of  extending  its  influence.    In  Spain.  Queen  Isabelle  s  main  objectives  were  to 
increase  Spanish  territorial  property  and  to  subjugate  those  within  its  jurisdiction.     With  this  imperialistic 
mindset,  the  Spanish  had  little  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  native  inhabitants  that  would  be  drastically 
altered  as  a  result  of  Spanish  interference.    They  were  unaware  of  the  dire  effects  that  would  result  from 
introducing  healthy  and  sick  individuals  into  die  isolated  communities  of  the  New  World.    At  the  time  of 
Columbus s  discovery  Ilispaniola  was  chiefly  an  isolated  community.    Without  any  previous  interaction  with 
foreign  diseases,  the  local  inhabitants  of  Ilispaniola  were  unsuspectingly  on  the  verge  of  extermination  as  the 
Spanish  infiltrated  their  native  lands. 

At  die  time  of  conquest  the  Spanish  were  immune  to  many  of  the  diseases  that  would  soon  afflict  the 
native  populations.    This  immunity  resulted  from  their  constant  exposure  to  epidemic  illnesses  encountered 
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m  the  Old  World.    As  historian  David  E.  Stamiard  states.    "Their  lungs  were  damaged  from  it.  their  faces 
scarred  witii  pocks,  but  accumulations  of  disease  exposure  allowed  them  now  to  weather  much."14    hi  the  Old 
World,  Europeans  were  accustomed  to  having  daily  interactions  with  their  domesticated  animals.    They 
lived  with  animals,  sharing  the  same  air,  water,  and,  general  environment;  therefore,  sharing  the  same 
diseases.'0    On  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  the  natives'  respect  for  animals  as  "creatines  equal  to  or  even 
superior  to  humans,  [and]  not  as  potential  servants,"16  few  animals  had  previously  been  domesticated  hi  the 
New  World.    Because  of  these  beliefs,  the  local  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  remained  isolated  from  the 
various  diseases  that  had  plagued  the  Old  World  for  centimes.    Furthermore,  then  lack  of  domestication 
made  their  population  highly  susceptible  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  any  newly  released  disease.    According 
to  microbiologist  Alan  H.  Linton,  the  longer  a  community  remains  isolated,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
vulnerable  persons  within  it.    Contact  with  a  new  infection  will  affect  all  ages,  especially  the  old  and  the 
young,  as  neither  have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  immune.17 

Disease  contact  did  not  occur  during  Columbus  s  initial  expedition;  his  men  were  free  of  illness  despite  a 
long  yoyage  hi  ships  of  poor  condition.18    However,  on  Columbus'  second  expedition,  sickness  broke  out 
among  the  crew-  and  quickly  spread  to  the  natives  upon  unloading  at  Hispaniola.10    As  Spanish  physician 
and  medical  historian  Francisco  Guerra  states,  '"the  most  recent  and  original  medically  informed  hypothesis 
-  and  the  one  that  goes  the  furthest  hi  explaining  reported  symptoms... identifies  influenza  as  the  cause, 
influenza  carried  by  those  Canary  Island  pigs."20    I  naware  of  the  sickness,  the  natives  unintentionally  spread 
the  disease  throughout  the  island  because  of  then  constant  interaction  with  others.    After  witnessing  die 
effects  of  the  illness  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish,  the  natives  fled  hi  hopes  of  distancing  themselves  from 
Spanish  disease  and  death.21    As  a  result  of  their  flight,  crops  were  left  to  rot,  adding  starvation  to  the 
natives'  misery    After  devastating  the  island  of  Fhspaniola.  disease  swiftly  spread  to  the  islands  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba  before  it  ultimately  reached  the  Mexican  mainland. 

Continuing  its  ravaging  effects,  the  smallpox  epidemic  soon  spread  to  the  Mexican  mainland  hi  1520. 
traveling  with  Hernan  Cortes   uhrong  of  soldiers.22    Even  though  the  Aztec  capital  of  Teiiochtitlan 
accommodated  200.000  inhabitants,  Cortes  entered  the  city  with  only  600  men  and  successfully  captured  die 
Aztec  leader  Mocteziuna  II.    Cortes  achieved  such  a  stiunung  victory  as  a  result  of  his  shrewd  manipulation 
of  a  Naliual  belief,  which  stated  that  a  bearded  deity  would  one  day  arrive  from  the  eastern  sea.23    Upon 
landing  on  the  mainland,  Cortes  encountered  a  nahua-speakhig  captive  of  the  Mava.  called  Malitzin 
(Mahnche).2"1    Aware  of  her  talents,  Cortes  exploited  her  language  abilities  to  promulgate  the  Naliual  myth. 
Through  deception  and  ingenuity,  Cortes  gained  a  psychological  advantage  over  an  entire  civilization. 
Believing  Cortes  was  the  returning  god  Quetzalcoatl.  Mocteziuna  sent  great  treasures  as  a  peace  offerhig  to 
the   "capricious,,  god.2°    Displeased  with  the  small  offerhig.  Cortes  fired  off  canons,  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
intimidate  Mocteziuna  s  messengers.2"    This  display  of  power  revealed  his  teclmological  superiority  and 
signaled  to  Mocteziuna  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Sim.  the  then-current  and  final  Aztec  age  tiiat.  according  to  Aztec 
lore,  will  precede  the  destruction  of  humanity 

Through  innovative  leadership.  Cortes  shrewdly  manipulated  the  Aztecs"  behefs  hi  Iris  favor,  providing 
liim  witii  valuable  tune  to  survey  the  land  and  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Aztec  civilization. 
Even  though  lus  weapons  were  technologically  superior.  Cortes  understood  diat  his  men  could  not  survive  a 
prolonged  conflict  agahist  an  unknown  enemy  hi  an  imfainiliar  land.    Instead  of  dwelling  on  these 
disadvantages.  Cortes  perceptively  recognized  the  importance  of  religion  hi  Aztec  culture  and  cunningly 
exploited  tiieir  behefs  hi  order  to  enslave  them. 

Although  ingenuity  provided  Cortes  with  a  psychological  advantage,  it  was  short-lived,  as  the  Aztecs 
quickly  recovered  from  then  idleness.    After  Mocteziuna  s  imprisonment,  die  Aztec  noble-generals  united 
their  forces,  reorganized,  and  forced  the  Spanish  to  retreat.    With  a  mounting  Aztec  offensive  hi  progress, 
Cortes  lacked  the  needed  reinforcements  to  recapture  the  city.    But,  the  decisive  Aztec  attack  never  transpired 
as,  unknown  to  both  the  Aztecs  and  the  Spanish,  disease  paralyzed  the  Aztec  population,  leaving  their 
society-  hi  ruins.    Within  hours  of  compelling  Cortes  to  leave  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  offensive,  along  with 
countless  followers,  died  of  disease,    histead  of  banishing  the  Spanish  from  dieir  land,  the  Aztecs  tumbled 
into  a  state  of  inertia,  and  as  a  result,  Cortes  rallied  his  forces,  reentered  the  city,  and  amiihilated  the  sick 
and  dismayed  survivors.27 

After  Cortes  demolished  die  Aztec  capital  of  Teiiochtitlan,  die  natives  were  left  to  wander  the  barren  land 
and  cope  witii  then  oppressors   cruelty.    The  death  of  millions  of  natives  severely  crippled  a  once-prosperous 
agricultural  society.    During  the  Aztec  Empire's  peak,  the  kingdom  had  required  immense  tributes  from 
locally  conquered  states  as  a  means  of  sustaining  then  densely  inhabited  capital.    However,  as  a  result  of 
disease  these  states  no  longer  existed,  and  die  land  coidd  not  be  cultivated.    Famine  soon  plagued  the  land 
as  die  women  who  were  responsible  for  grinding  and  baking  the  maize  became  sick  and  were  unable  to 
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provide  bread.-"    Without  food  and  water,  many  died  of  dehydration.    I* iirthennore,  with  the  deaths  of  the 
hunters  and  gatherers,  no  one  could  obtain  the  animal  protein  food  needed  in  strengthen  their  bodies  for 
resistance.-'1    Numerous  inhabitants  died  directly  as  a  result  ol  disease,  hm  man}  more  died  because  of 
starvation.  No  one  remained  to  attend  those  who  were  sick  and  recuperating:  ilie  lasting  survivors  only  cared 
for  themselves.1"    This  type  of  seclusion  impeded  am   likelihood  of  generating  immunity  to  the  deadly 
diseases,  as  the  natives  abandoned  those  who  had  am   prospect  of  surviving. 

Furthermore,  disease  psychologically  affected  man)  of  the  local  inhabitants.    Native  doctors,  though 
experienced  enough  to  handle  local  illnesses,  were  unable  to  effectively  control  the  spread  of  the  Old  World 
diseases.     These  diseases,  described  by  historian  Russell  Thornton  as  ^crowd-type,     were  too  potenl  to  be 
contained  through  simple  treatments  of  herbs  and  ointments,  for  example,  to  treat  smallpox,  native  doctors 
advised  patients  to  sit  in  a  sweathouse  before  jumping  into  a  common  somce  of  cold  water.    This  type  of 
treatment  did  not  ciue  the  sickness:  rather,  it  helped  increase  mortality  rates."     More  natives  contracted  the 
disease,  and  the  vicious  epidemic  continued  to  scourge  the  land.     Without  any  respite  in  sight,  they 
abandoned  their  culture  and  isolated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  society:  often  the  natives  purposely  failed  to 
raise  their  young  and  committed  suicide.    Others  who  were  angered  by  the  invulnerability  of  the  Spanish 
tried  to  deliberately  infect  them  by  kneading  infected  blood  into  their  masters'  bread  and  b\   throwing 
decomposing  corpses  into  their  chinking  wells.5-    As  historian  William  H.  McNeill  states,  "[these]  numerous 
recorded  instances... attest  the  intensity  of  Amerindian  bewilderment  and  despair."'      Disorientated  by  the 
recent  turn  of  events,  some  could  not  bear  living  with  the  horrifying  memories  of  Spanish  pestilence,  and  the 
others  were  desperate,  searching  for  answers  to  explain  their  harsh  demise. 

Primarily,  the  effect  of  Spanish  pestilence  on  the  New  World  inhabitants  ubiquitously  affected  local 
religion.    With  members  of  their  race  dying  by  the  multitude,  many  natives  despondently  relented  to  Spanish 
superiority.    Due  to  extremely  high  mortality  rates,  they  had  lost  confidence  in  their  own  religions,  which 
made  them  particularly  vulnerable  to  Spanish  transculturation.34    The  natives  believed  that  both  their  gods 
and  the  God  of  the  Christians  favored  die  white  newcomers  and  gave  them  "divine  approval  for  all  they 
did.         No  other  reason  could  explain  why  their  civilization  was  devastated  while  the  Spanish  civilization 
thrived.    Remembering  their  priests   earlier  interpretations  of  the  cosmos,  the  Aztecs  understood  that  their 
doom  was  predicted  by  the  inevitable  waning  of  the  Fifth  Sun.    With  Cortes  in  power  and  most  members  of 
their  society  dead,  the  surviving  Aztecs  realized  that  the  ride  of  the  Fifth  Sim  had  come  to  an  end. 
Proclaiming  the  virtues  of  the  white  man.  the  Christian  religion  appealed  to  dejected  natives,  as  it  seemed  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  white  man  in  the  face  of  prevalent  pestilence.    At  this  point  in  time,  many  natives 
were  willing  to  forsake  their  traditions  and  customs  in  exchange  for  relief  from  the  epidemics. 

Consequently.  Old  World  diseases,  mainly  smallpox,  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  a 
civilization  that  had  previously  thrived  in  an  isolated  environment  for  thousands  of  years.    Their  rich  history 
encompassed  many  wondrous  feats  and  military  conquests.    The  natives  proudly  revered  their  past  and  their 
traditions,  but  disease  destroyed  this  preserved  legacy.    High  mortality7  rates  disrupted  the  natives    social  and 
political  institutions  as  "most  of  the  elders  who  were  the  repositories  of  tribal  history  and  traditional 
knowledge"  were  now  deceased.30    Without  these  leaders,  all  ties  to  then  sacred  past  were  severed. 

The  possible  effects  of  the  conquest  were  immediately  present.    Once  a  land  bountiful  with  rich  fields  and 
a  flourishing  population,  the  New  World  was  now  littered  with  the  bodies  of  lifeless  natives.    According  to 
Stannard,    "In  an  environment  of  such  enormous  mortality  from  genocide  and  firestorms  of  diseases,  as  was 
the  rule  in  the  Americas  during  the  Spanish  conquest,  birth  rates  this  low  were  a  blueprint  for  extinction. 
High  mortality-  and  low  birth  rates  nearly  eradicated  the  native  population.    For  example,  in  the  year  1520. 
the  Aztecs  lost  about  half  of  then  population  of  three  and  a  half  million  to  smallpox."'    Within  a  four-year 
time  period  after  Cortes    arrival,  the  smallpox  epidemic  had  been  transmitted  to  the  local  inhabitants  more 
than  three  dozen  times.39    Many  other  new  diseases  such  as  the  measles,  cholera,  and  typhus  also  decimated 
the  native  population,  but  they  did  not  occur  until  after  the  first  smallpox  epidemic  transpired.    Once  a 
native  population  recovered  from  the  outbreak  of  a  single  disease,  the  epidemic  would  repeatedly  occur,  thus 
incessantly  infecting  the  same  population  with  consequent  epidemics  of  the  same  disease.4"    Unknowingly, 
the  Spanish  conquered  an  entire  population  not  through  wars  but  through  disease.    As  Crosby  states.  "When 
the  isolation  of  the  New  World  was  broken. ..the  American  Indian  met  for  the  first  time  his  most  hideous 
enemy:  not  the  white  man  nor  Ins  black  servant,  but  the  invisible  killers  which  those  men  brought  in  their 
blood  and  breath."41    Disease  altered  the  course  of  New  World  history.    Its  enduring  consequences  still  exist 
in  modern  society.    Natives  of  Latin  America  are  still  oppressed  by  the  white  majority,  as  then  society  has 
never  been  able  to  attain  the  same  kind  of  success  and  prosperity  achieved  in  pre-Columbian  times.    The 
decline  of  the  Native  American  population  is  full  of  many  horrors  and  tragedies,  but  this  history  cannot 
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solely  be  attributed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquistadors,  or  to  their  ingenious  leadership  or  military 
prowess;  rather,  the  domination  of  a  once  prosperous  civilization  occurred  mainly  as  a  result  of  disease. 
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The  Rebirth  of  Political  Engagement 
through  Service-Learning 

1  llison  Stagg 

Democracy,  the  principle  on  which  America  was  founded,  is  only 
sustained  through  active  participation  h\  its  citizens.    A  democracy  could 
not  exisl  independent  ol  the  people,  and  a^  such  her  citizens  have  ;i 
commitment  to  the  responsibilities  that  go  along  with  such  privilege. 
Without  citizen  engagement  our  society  would  not  prosper;  indeed,  some 
wonder  il  we  have  the  makings  of  such  a  crisis  on  our  hands  today. 
Political  scientists  and  public  officials  lament   the  dramatic  decrease  in 
political  inyolyemcnt  among  young  people  today,  suggesting  that   this 
generation  has  in  I  act  failed  to  acknowledge  (or  perhaps  never  learned) 
democratic  society's  basic  duties  of  citizenship.    Thus,  many  scholars 
lament  the  fact  that  young  people  seem  to  be  lacking  any  conception  of 
what  being  a  democratic  citizen  means  (Kahne  &Westheimer.  2003). 
However,  sources  also  cite  the  explosion  in  community  service  activity 
among  the  same  cohort,  which  paints  an  entirely  different  picture  of 
students   conception  of  citizenship.    Obviously  both  represent  youth 
recognition  of  civic  duty   in  a  democracy,  so  why  has  mass  acceptance  of 
one  occurred  in  conjunction  with  rejection  of  the  other? 

This  paper  will  review  youth  engagement  in  both  politics  and  service, 
and  explore  explanations  for  these  trends.    It  will  then  examine  the 
critical  differences  between  service  and  political  engagement  as  responses 
to  democratic  citizenship.    After  clarifying  what  programs  attempt  to 
increase  youth  engagement  today,  a  plan  for  leading  students  to  political 
engagement  through  community  service  is  proposed. 

A  Look  at  Civic  and  Political  Engagement  Today 

Anxiety  over  youth  political  disengagement  seems  to  be  justly 
warranted.    Voting,  the  most  obvious  of  political  activities,  has  reached 
record  lows  among  the  18-2-t  age  bracket  (often  referred  to  in  this  paper 
as  young  people).    Less  than  32  percent  voted  in  the  1990  presidential 
election,  compared  to  50  percent  in  1972  (Keeter  et  al.  2002.  10: 
Westheimer,  2003.  6).  but  voter  turnout  has  remained  relatively  stable  for 
those  25  and  older  over  the  same  period  of  time.    \\  lule  scholars  readily 
admit  that  young  people  have  had  less  time  to  form  a    "regular  voting 
habit,"  statistics  still  show  that  only  about  a  quarter  of  those  who  have 
been  eligible  to  vote  for  a  few  years  claim  to  always  vote.     In  fact,  only 
60  percent  of  students  between  18  and  2-t  are  even  registered  to  vote 
(Keeter  et  al.  2002). 

Voting,  however,  is  only  the  most  basic  form  of  political  involvement, 
and  one  of  many  indicators  of  participation  in  conventional  political 
activity.    Only  small  percentages  of  youth  surveyed  in  a  1()()8  national 
study  had  ever  participated  in  other  politically-related  activities,  such  as 
writing  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  or  government  official  (30  percent). 
participating  in  a  political  march  or  demonstration  (lo  percent),  or 
joining  a  political  or  government  organization  (14  percent)  (NASS). 
National  averages  of  all  ages,  in  comparison,  report  comparable  rates  of 
participation  in  the  past  year  (Keeter  et  al.  2002). 

Political  disengagement  may  be  best  gauged  simply  by  examining 
students    general  interest  in  politics.    Until  1076.  about  one-fourth  of 
young  people  claimed  to  follow   public  affairs  most  of  the  time:  by  2000. 
this  number  had  dropped  to  5  percent  (Gibson  &  Levine.  2003).    The 
same  study  showed  that  young  people  are  also  less  likely  than  any  other 
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generation  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  even  some  of  the  time.    Young  people  are  also  less  likely  to 
talk  about  current  events,  and  in  particular  politics,  with  friends  and  family  (Keeter  et  al,  2002).    The 
percentage  of  incoming  college  freshmen  who  claimed  to  participate  in  discussions  about  politics  has 
chopped  by  14  percent  in  three  decades,  and  was  down  to  16  percent  by  the  late  nineties  (Gibson  &  Levine, 
2003).    In  1998  the  number  of  incoming  college  freshmen  who  reported  discussing  politics  even  once  in  the 
past  year  was  only  half  the  number  of  students  who  reported  conversations  about  religion  (Mann,  1999). 

Some  scholars  believe  that  the  crisis  of  political  disengagement  is  not  limited  to  the  present  generation. 
Mathews  (2003)  reports  that  from  the  sixties  to  the  nineties,  the  number  of  Americans  who  agreed  that  the 
government  would  do  the  right  thing  fell  from  75  percent  to  25  percent,  confidence  in  the  President  dropped 
from  41  to  12  percent,  and  faith  in  Congress  saw  a  decline  from  42  to  a  mere  8  percent.    It  turns  out  that, 
although  political  disengagement  is  often  discussed  in  relation  to  today's  yomig  adults,  youth  reluctance 
toward  political  engagement  represents  only  one  piece  of  a  historical  trend  of  decline  that  has  been  building 
over  the  last  four  decades.    Overall  voter  turnout  has  not  increased  at  all  since  the  1950s  (Patterson,  2003). 
Compared  to  the  low  rate  of  young  voters  today,  34  percent  of  those  labeled  Generation  X  (ages  26-38) 
claim  to  regularly  vote,  which  is  significantly  less  than  the  53  percent  of  adults  aged  38-56  (the  Baby 
Boomer  generation)  who  regularly  vote.    The  turnout  among  those  over  56  is  a  full  72  percent  (Tarrance 
Group,  2002).    Further,  the  annual  Freshman  Survey  conducted  by  scholars  at  UCLA  has  reported  declining 
interest  hi  keeping  up-to-date  with  politics  among  incoming  college  freshmen  ever  since  it  was  first 
administered  in  1966,  from  a  high  then  of  58  percent  to  a  present  low  in  1999  of  26  percent  (Mann,  1999). 
Every  generation,  it  seems,  is  less  engaged  than  the  generation  that  came  before. 

Are  young  people's  low  rates  of  political  activity,  then,  no  more  than  a  natural  extension  of  their  own 
parents'  disengagement?    Many  researchers  are  careful  to  admit  that,  rather  than  representing  true 
generational  differences,  these  discrepancies  could  be  due  to  stages  of  the  life  cycle,  "where  a  greater 
number  will  time  in  as  they  get  older  and  take  on  a  wider  variety  of  roles     (Keeter  et  al,  2002,  p.  15). 
While  this  would  be  the  easiest  explanation.  Hart  and  Teeter  suggest  that  because  the  gap  between  older  and 
younger  generations  has  grown  so  large,    "...it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  aging  process  alone  will  ever  lead 
today's  young  adults  to  feel  a  sense  of  connection  comparable  to  their  grandparents'  generation.'     They 
conclude,    "...the  sense  of  separation  from  government  felt  by  young  people  is  not  simply  a  natural  function 
of  their  youth,  and  it  does  indeed  suggest  the  prospect  of  still  greater  public  disconnection  hi  the  future  - 
unless  something  changes"  (Hart  &  Teeter,  1990.  p.  4). 

Looking  at  the  residts  of  other  studies,  there  is  not  significant  reason  to  believe  that  the  rates  of  political 
participation  will  rise  as  young  people  age.    Staggering  numbers  of  youtii  are  certain  that  they  do  not  want 
to  participate  hi  politics  hi  the  future.    57  percent  say  they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  run  for  an  elected 
leadership  position;  53  percent  are  not  at  all  likely  to  work  for  a  political  party;  50  percent  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  join  a  political  club  or  organization;  46  percent  are  not  at  all  likely  to  volunteer  hi  a  political 
campaign;  and  44  percent  are  not  at  all  likely  to  participate  hi  a  political  march  or  demonstration 
(Tarrance  Group,  2002). 

As  disturbing  as  this  trend  of  political  disengagement  is,  it  does  not  present  an  adequate  picture  of  young 
adults  today.    These  directly  political  actions  do  not  constitute  a  complete,  fair  measure  of  engagement  in 
democratic  society  -  surely  democracy  requires  more  of  its  citizens  than  conventional  political 
participation.    Research  by  Hart  concludes,  "Contrary  to  the  portrayal  of  today's  young  Americans  as  self- 
absorbed  and  socially  inert,  findings.... reveal  a  portrait  of  a  generation  not  searching  to  distance  itself  from 
the  community  but  instead  actively  looking  for  new  and  distinctive  ways  of  connecting  to  the  people  and 
issues  surrounding  them'  (hi  Gibson,  2001,  p.  4).    As  Galston  (2003)  also  points  out,  "Today's  young 
people  are  patriotic,  tolerant,  and  compassionate.    They  believe  in  America's  principles  and  in  the 
American  Dream.    They  adeptly  navigate  our  nations  increasing  diversity.    And... they  are  more  willing  to 
give  of  themselves  to  others'    (p.  30).    hideed,  it  is  wrong  to  surmise  that  the  youth  of  today  are  not 
concerned  or  interested  hi  public  life  based  simply  on  levels  of  political  involvement.    Examining  other 
expressions  of  citizenship  paints  an  entirely  different  picture  of  young  people's  commitment  to  the 
responsibilities  of  democratic  society. 

Statistics  have  shown  explosive  growth  in  the  volunteer  sector,  particularly  over  the  last  decade.    A  2002 
study  found  that  a  full  40  percent  of  young  adidts  had  volunteered  in  the  past  year,  compared  to  less  than  a 
third  of  any  other  cohort  (Keeter  et  al).    Rates  of  volunteering  among  incoming  college  freshmen  have 
skyrocketed  from  two-thirds  hi  1989  to  81  percent  a  decade  later  (Gibson  &  Levine,  2003).    In  another 
study  of  students  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  just  under  half  (47  percent)  volunteered  with  a  local 
community  group  or  organization  at  least  once  a  year.    Over  a  quarter  (27  percent)  claimed  to  volunteer  in 
then  communities  at  least  once  a  month;  11  percent  volunteered  once  a  week  (Tarrance  Group).    The 
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education  system  has  played  a  significant  role  in  these  enormous  increases  l>\  creating  more  occasion--  for 
students  to  participate  in  service.    83  percent  ol  high  schools  today  oiler  community  service  opportunities  to 
(heir  students,  compared  with  only  27  percent  in  1()o4  (Baltistoni.  2001).    Our  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  show  similar  trends.     Il  is  rare  to  find  an  institution  of  higher  education  toda\   thai  docs  noi  offer 
some  type  of  community  service  program,  and  students  are  active  in  these  programs  -  in  fact,  some  estimate 
thai  78  percenl  ol  college  students  participate  in  sonic  son  of  service  experience  before  thej  graduate  (Musil, 
2003). 

As  expected,  die  types  ol  volunteer  activities  to  which  young  people  devote  their  time  arc  overwhelmingly 
non-political.    In  1998.  only  1(>  percenl  oi  students  had  ever  volunteered  in  a  political  campaign.    A  mere  3 
percent  of  young  people  claimed  to  volunteer  for  a  political  group  in  the  2001-2002  school  year.     Nor  do 
students  associate  their  volunteer  work  with  any  type  ol  political  agenda  -  onl\    10  percenl  sa\   they 
volunteer  as  a  means  to  address  a  political  or  social  problem,  compared  to  21  percent  of  adults  aged  20-38. 
2()  percent  of  adults  38-56.  and  22  percent  over  th(J  age  of  56  (Keeler  el  al.  2002). 

Understanding  the  Causes  of  Political  Disengagement 

Why  has  service,  an  obvious  form  of  civic  engagement,  become  so  polarized  from  politics?    Tobi  walker 
(2002).  a  political  science  professor  at  Rutgers  I  Diversity,  performs  an  exercise  with  her  classes  that  sheds 
some  light  on  young  peoples  conceptions  of  service  and  politics.    After  listing  activities  thai  represent 
community  service  and  activities  that  represent  politics,  she  asks  her  students  to  list  adjectives  related  to 
each  of  these  categories.    Despite  whether  the  class  consists  of  students  entirely  uninterested  in  government  or 
students  planning  careers  in  politics,  their  answers  follow  uncannily  similar  patterns.     Service  adjectives 
usually  include  words  such  as  altruistic,  caring,  helping,  selfless,  giving,  and  one-on-one.  while  political 
associations  usually  include  dirtv.  corrupt,  ambitious,  crooked,  dishonest,  compromising,  slow:  and.  alter 
much  prompting,  also  eventually  include  ideas  such  as  a  means  to  effect  social  change  or  to  make  a 
difference  for  groups  ol  people. 

Youth  political  disengagement  is  often  assumed  to  stem  from  a  deep  distrust  of  public  institutions  and 
leaders.     Many  scholars  and  educators  implicitly  accept  this  explanation:  indeed,  the  adjectives  young 
people  associate  with  politics  readily  seem  to  suggest  this.    One  study  found  that  over  50  percent  of  young 
people  agree  that  most  politicians  are  dishonest  and  cannot  be  trusted,  and  two-thirds  agree  that  government 
is  run  by  "a  few  big  interests  looking  out  for  themselves     (NASS,  1999).    In  another  study,  fewer  than  20 
percent  of  Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  29  agreed  that  they  are  "very  proud  of  how  democracy 
works  in  the  I  nited  States     (Gibson.  2001.  p.  3).    Research  also  finds  that  students  feel  politics  are  "self- 
absorbed  and  unrelated  to  then  deeper  ideals     (Galston,  2003.  p.  30).    A  report  by  the  Institute  of  Politics  at 
Harvard  University  surveying  college  undergraduates  found  that  72  percent  agree  that   "political  candidates, 
campaigns,  and  institutions  do  not  seem  concerned  with  what  student  think  about  the  major  political  issues 
(Institute  of  Politics.  2000.  p.  9).    To  simply  blame  student  disengagement  on  cynicism  toward  the 
government,  however,  may  be  a  premature  accusation. 

Other  researchers  have  found  that  students  are  surprisingly  pro-government.    Hart  and  Teeter  (1999) 
found  that  despite  young  people's  sense  of  disconnection  from  the  government,  thev  do  not  report  lower 
levels  of  confidence  and  trust  than  older  generations.    Similarly.  The  Center  for  Information  <S:  Research  on 
Civic  Learning  <S:  Engagement  reports  that   "despite  being  less  trusting  of  their  fellow  citizen,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it.  [people  ages  18-24]  appear  to  be  more  trusting  of  the  government"  (Keeter  et  al.  2002.  p.  39). 
The  same  study  found  that  almost  two-thirds  of  young  people  think  that  the  government  should  do  more  to 
solve  problems  (versus  leaving  them  up  to  businesses  and  individuals),  and  05  percent  agree  the  government 
often  does  a  better  job  than  people  give  it  credit  for  (Keeter  et  al.  2002).    A  study  hv  the  Panetta  Institute 
found  that  08  percenl  of  college  students  say  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  country's  political  leadership 
(Hart  Research.  2001).    Another  report  showed  that,  compared  to  the  overall  public,  college  students  are  less 
likely  to  feel  that  the  government  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests,  are  more  likely  to  trust  the 
government  to  do  what  is  right,  and  are  no  more  likely  to  consider  politicians  crooked  (Mellman  Group, 
2000).     Research  obviously  fails  to  clearly  document  distrust  in  political  institutions  as  the  source  of  such 
massive  trends  of  disengagement.     \\  nether  or  not  young  people  are  more  cynical  of  their  government,  this 
is  not  what  drives  them  away  from  politics. 

The  single  most  important  reason  for  political  disengagement  is  that  young  people  do  not  feel  politically 
efficacious.     Voting-age  youth  under  2-+  cite  lack  of  efficacy  as  the  number  one  reason  that  many  young 
people  do  not  vote  (NASS.   1900).    Students  simply  do  not  believe  that  they  can  effect  change  through 
politics.    In  a  survey  of  1.200  students,  half  agreed  thai  it  would  be  difficult  for  someone  like  them  to  have  a 
real  impact  in  politics  and  government  (Tarrance  Group.  2002).    Governmental  institutions  seem  impersonal 
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and  unresponsive,  and  because  conventional  politics  are  inextricably  tied  to  these,  many  students  instead 
turn  to  community  service  as  a  way  of  accomplishing  their  goals  of  social  justice  (Long,  2002).    In  1999,  22 
percent  of  incoming  college  freshmen  reported  that  it  was  essential  or  very  important  to  participate  in 
community  action,  whereas  only  16  percent  said  the  same  of  influencing  the  political  structure  (Mann, 
1999).    Even  of  those  students  who  say  voting  is  important  to  them,  the  majority  claim  that  local 
community  volunteer  activities  are   'the  most  important  kind  of  activity  in  which  a  citizen  can  engage" 
(Tarrance  Group,  2002).    Although  a  different  study  found  that  8-i  percent  of  college  students  believe  that 
voting  in  a  presidential  election  can  make  a  difference,  even  this  hopeful  number  is  less  than  the  percentage 
of  students  who  believe  that  doing  volunteer  work  for  groups  that  help  the  needy  is  a  way  to  bring  about 
needed  change  (86  percent).    The  majority  of  college  students  also  believe  volunteer  programs  have  done 
more  to  make  society  better  than  the  two  political  parties  have  (Hart,  2001).    Ultimately,  students  seem  to 
want  to  make  a  difference  in  then  communities,  and  what  chives  these  young  voters  to  the  booths  at  election 
tune  is  less  then  fondness  for  politics  than  their  belief  that  the  act  of  voting  is  important  and  can  actually 
make  a  difference  (Farrow-Garland,  2003).    Students  find  other  forms  of  conventional  political  action 
equally  ineffective.    Only  12  percent  feel  that  volunteering  on  a  campaign  is  a  way  to  bring  about  change,  a 
mere  17  percent  believe  that  attending  a  demonstration  can  lead  to  change,  and  only  13-17  percent  feel  that 
contacting  an  elected  official  can  bring  about  change  (Hart,  2001). 

Feelings  of  concern  for  neighbor  fused  with  political  disconnect  also  carries  over  into  students'  career 
considerations.    49  percent  of  all  college  students  say  it  is  very  important  that  then  careers  somehow 
contribute  to  society.    As  such,  nearly  three  in  four  say  they  would  consider  a  long-term  volunteer  placement 
such  as  Habitat  for  Humanity,  Peace  Corps,  AmeriCorps,  or  VISTA  after  college  (Hart,  2001).    63  percent 
are  either  likely  or  very  likely  to  pursue  careers  in  nonprofits,  40  percent  in  public  affairs,  and  56  percent  in 
public  service  to  fulfill  such  goals.    However,  students  disassociate  these  careers  from  government  work 
(Melhnan,  2000).    Only  20  percent  say  that  a  career  in  the  government  can  bring  about  needed  change 
(Hart,  2001). 

Conventional  political  activity-,  in  fact,  completely  fails  to  enter  the  minds  of  most  students  today    Of  her 
students  at  Rutgers,  Walker  (2000)  says  "They  wanted  to  make  a  difference  and  they  believed  the  best  way 
to  do  that  was  by  helping  another  person  one-on-one.    Working  on  policy,  challenging  decision-making 
structures,  or  engaging  mainstream  institutions  rarely  entered  their  thinking''  (p.  6-+c)).    Paul  Rogat  Loeb 
(2001)  agrees,  ""They'll  do  important  work  volunteering  one  on  one,  because  that's  tangible  and  concrete. 
But  when  asked  to  imagine  themselves  taking  on  the  deeper  roots  of  issues  they  care  about,  thev  come  up 
blank"  (p.  7). 

In  this  respect,  service  has  become  to  many  students  today  an  alternative  to  traditional  politics  (Walker, 
2000).    Some  students  suggest  service  is  indeed  a  form  of  political  engagement,  and  that  it  has  replaced 
conventional  political  activity  as  the  effective  means  of  making  an  impact  in  the  community.    This 
perspective  is  explained  in  "The  New  Student  Politics,"  which  resulted  from  the  comments  of  a  core  group  of 
students  from  across  the  nation  who  attended  the  three-day  Wingspreacl  Conference  on  Student  Engagement 
in  March  2001,  sponsored  by  Campus  Compact.    Several  students  at  the  conference  expressed  frustration  at 
the  prevalent  public  belief  that  thev  are  politically  disengaged,  asserting,  "Our  contention  is  that,  in  fact,  we 
are  politically  engaged,  although  we  may  participate  in  politics  in  unconventional  ways"     (Long,  2002, 
p.  15).    These  students  feel  that  because  most  research  looks  simply  at  involvement  in  conventional  political 
activities  as  indicators  of  overall  political  engagement,  professionals  do  not  consider  community  service 
involvement  as  an  "alternative  politics'    (p.  17).    They  say,   "To  many  of  us,  developing  real  relationships 
with  others  through  service  is  civic  engagement.    We... associate  affecting  people  with  affecting  the  system" 
(p.  18).    The  Wingspread  students    contention  is  that,  although  college  students  might  not  be  interested  in 
politics,  they  are  undeniably  involved  in  volunteer  work,  and  that  "it  can  legitimately  be  argued  that 
students'  service  activities  have  a  deliberate  and  recognizable  political  dimension"  (p.   17). 

Distinguishing  Service  from  Political  Engagement 

To  the  extent  that  service  is  currently  seen  as  a  way  to   "do  something"  without  getting  involved  hi  the 
mess  of  politics  (Long,  2002),  the  fundamental  oversight  is  that  the  "something"  service  does  is  still 
irrefutably  different  from  the  "something"  political  action  is  able  to  do.    This  is  a  critical  and  dangerous 
oversight.    The  belief  of  service  as  a  "morally  superior  alternative"  is  flawed  simply  because  service  cannot 
be  an  "alternative''  to  politics.    It  operates  through  different  means,  stems  from  different  goals,  and 
ultimately  produces  different  outcomes.    Feeding  a  hungry  person  at  a  soup  kitchen  can  temporarily  appease 
the  hunger,  but  only  when  the  system  producing  the  hunger  is  examined  and  challenged  can  people's  ways  of 
lives  indeed  be  changed  (Galston,  2003).    Service  in  and  of  itself  cannot  produce  permanent  change.    As 
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Kahne  and  Westheimer  (100b)  ivmiiid  us.    "Citizenship  in  a  democratic  coiniiuinitv  requires  more  than 
kindness  and  decency:  it  requires  engagement   in  complex  social  and  institutional  endeavors.      \c(s  of  civic 
duty  cannot  replace  government  programs  or  forms  ol  collective  social  action.    Citizenship  requires  thai 
individuals  work  to  create,  evaluate,  criticize,  and  change  public  institutions  and  programs.      \nd  such 
action  is  unavoidably  political...       (p.  597).     Long  (2002)  points  out   three  critical  differences  between 
community  service  and  conventional  politics.    First,  conventional  politics  focuses  on  institutions  as  means 
for  social  change.    Second,  a  primary  goal  of  politics  is  the  creation  and  implementation  of  policy.    And 
third,  service  is  not  a  means  of  systemic  change:  thus,  affecting  long-term  social  change  is  essentially 
impossible  through  service. 

The  vital  importance  of  understanding  this  distinction  is  apparent  in  the  words  of  a  Stanford  student,  who 
said  about  her  service  project:  "I've  learned  so  much  volunteering  in  this  shelter.     I  just  hope  m\ 
grandchildren  get  the  chance  to  volunteer  in  the  same  shelter"  (qtd  in  Loeb,  2001.  p.   10).    This  well- 
meaning  volunteer  forgot  the  fundamental  goal  of  her  service  work  -  to  eliminate  the  shelter!     No  amount  of 
enthusiastic  students  who  spend  time  with  the  homeless  will  change  the  fact  that  people  are  homeless  and  the 
shelter  must  exist.    Unfortunately,  this  is  the  attitude  shared  bv  many  students  actively  participating  in 
service  today,  who  are  excited  about  helping  others  but  seem  to  lack  an  understanding  of  how  their  service 
experiences  relate  to  government  institutions.     Delli  Carpini  (2000)  explains.  "Civic  engagement  has  become 
defined  as  the  one-on-one  experience  of  working  in  a  soup  kitchen,  clearing  trash  from  a  local  river,  or 
tutoring  a  child  once  a  week.    What  is  missing  is  an  awareness  of  the  connection  between  the  individual. 
isolated  problems  these  actions  are  intended  to  address  and  the  larger  world  of  public  policy*  (p.  8). 

Again,  this  is  not  to  say  that  community  service  is  not  important.    Emphasis  on  the  need  for  political 
engagement  does  not  negate  the  need  for  other  forms  of  civic  engagement.    Reaching  out  to  neighbor 
through  community  service  ""...is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  citizenship  and  thus  a  condition  for 
democracy's  survival"  (Barber  and  Battistoni,  1993).    At  the  same  time,  as  Westheimer  and  Kahne    (2000) 
clearly  state.  "Yolunteerism  will  always  be  an  important  support  for  our  society  and  our  humanity.     It  will 
also  always  be  insufficient''  (online).      It  is  simply  that,  as  explained  above,  students  must  understand  that 
service  is  not  a  complete  response  to  the  problems  of  our  society,  and  as  democratic  citizens  they  must  be 
involved  in  changing  institutions  and  policies  when  necessary.    As  Jane  Eisner  argues,  service  "must  produce 
more  than  individual  fulfillment  for  those  involved  and  temporary  assistance  for  those  in  need.       It  should, 
she  says,   "lead  to  an  appetite  for  substantive  change,  a  commitment  to  address  the  social  problems  that 
have  created  the  need  for  service  in  the  fust  place     (qtd.  in  Dionne  6c  Drogosz,  2003.  p.  25).    Service  is 
surely  a  fundamental  way  of  developing  relationships  with  the  community  and  understanding  the  problems 
that  exist,  but  it  is  still  only  the  first  step.    However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  students   expressions  of 
civic  responsibility  for  neighbor  tlirough  service  leads  them  into  engagement  in  the  institutions  of 
democracy. 

Rethinking  the  Meaning  of  Citizenship 

What  our  country  needs  is  not  a  revival  of  politics,  but  a  revival  of  democratic  citizenship.    Claims 
Battistoni  (2001).  "Democratic  citizenship  and  the  arts  of  self-government  are  not  things  we  know   innately' 
(p.  6);  the  need  for  and  means  of  political  engagement,  like  everything  else,  must  be  learned.     Kahne  and 
Westheimer  (2003)  agree,  '"Young  people  need  to  be  taught  to  make  democracy  work,  to  engage  civicallv. 
socially,  and  politically     (p.  35).    Research  by  Keeter  and  his  colleagues  concludes.  "Engaged  citizens  do 
not  create  themselves.     We  should  no  more  expect  spontaneous  engagement  than  we  do  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  norms  of  culture  are  against  the  former,  just  as  the  laws  of  physics  are  against  the  latter" 
(Keeter.  p.  2).    In  this  sense,  a  lack  of  effective  education  today  could  easily  lead  to  confusion  about  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  thus  decreased  response  to  the  obligations  of  political  engagement. 

The  problem  is  not  that  American  leaders  have  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  citizenship  -  most 
scholars  today,  noticing  these  shifts  in  participation,  agree  that  students  are  in  desperate  need  of  enlightened 
dialogue  on  democracy  and  citizenship.     Educators  are  responding,  and  creative  approaches  to  fostering 
politically  responsive  citizens  have  sprung  up  across  the  nation.     The  problem  is  that  Americans  today  do 
not  at  all  agree  about  how  to  effectively  teach  democratic  citizenship,  or  even  what  kind  of  citizenship 
democracy  requires.    Thus,  many  of  todays  civic  education  programs,  thus,  never  make  the  necessary 
connection  between  citizenship  and  the  necessity  of  political  engagement.     As  Gibson  concludes,  "...there  is 
common  interest,  but  no  common  ground     (2000.  p.   1).    In  the  myriad  of  programs  that  attempt  citizenship 
education,  there  are  different  definitions  of  citizenship,  methods  of  education,  and  outcome  goals,  and  yet 
individual  programs  often  overlap.     Because  of  these  complications,  it  is  difficult  to  clearly  categorize  the 
various  types  of  programs  that  exist  (Galston.  2003:  Westheimer  &  Kahne.  2000:  Westheimer  <S:  Kahne, 
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2003).    However,  two  major  theories  of  citizenship  education  have  begun  to  increase  in  popularity  and 
emerge  over  recent  vears  —  civics  education  and  service-learning. 

The  first  major  perspective  on  increasing  youth  engagement  is  referred  to  specifically  as  "civics 
education,     and  attempts  to  revitalize  traditional  government  and  civics  courses.    Generally,  public  schools 
have  emphasized  the  fundamental  importance  of  participating  in  public  life,  requiring  tlnee  courses  in 
civics,  democracy  and  government  until  the  1960s  (Gibson.  2001:  Gibson  &  Levine.  2003).    hi  contrast, 
public  secondary  school  civics  education  today  consists  only  of  a  one-semester  government  course  -  and  in 
2001.  less  than  half  of  all  US  states  required  even  this  one  semester  of  government  or  civics  education 
(Gibson  p.  6).    Of  high  schools  still  offering  government  classes,  the  curriculum  generally  focuses  on 
governmental  liistory  and  institutions  such  as  the  three  branches  of  government,  but  an  abundance  of 
research  has  confirmed  that  such  factual  knowledge  fails  to  create  engaged  citizens.    Even  the  rote  facts 
memorized  by  students  are  rarely  retained,  and  students  leave  school  without  any  clearer  understanding  of 
government  than  they  had  before  the  class.    Most  students  agree  that  they  want  classes  that  focus  on 
practical  political  education,  devoting  more  energy  to  current  events  and  political  issues  (Farrow-Garland. 
2003).  basic  discussion  of  the  citizen's  role,  and  ways  to  participate  in  government  and  society  (Gibson  & 
Levine.  2003).    Fortunately,  most  educators  have  at  least  agreed  that  govenunental  knowledge  in  and  of 
itself  is  insufficient  for  nurturing  democratic  citizens,  and  have  begun  modifying  this  curriculum. 

Programs  referred  to  specifically  as  "civics  education""  or   "democracy  education    today  attempt  to  revive 
traditional  civics  courses.    Proponents  contend  that  American  public  schools  were  formed  expressly  for 
creating  a  knowledgeable  citizenry  who  would  better  contribute  to  and  participate  in  society.    Thus, 
refocusing  attention  on  basic  but  vital  concepts  such  the  fundamental  processes  of  democracy  and 
government  and  the  skills  for  participation  will  again  cultivate  an  engaged  citizenrv  (Gibson  6c  Levine, 
2003).    These  courses  also  give  meaningful  attention  to  analyzing  the  roots  of  democracy  and  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizens.    Critics,  however,  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  curricidum-based  education 
actually  increases  students   levels  of  engagement.    They  note  that  it  is  imperative  that  civics  education 
programs  move  beyond  transmitting  the  knowledge  for  participation  to  imbuing  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  participation  in  students,  and  actually  focusing  on  the  political  behaviors  created  by  the 
program  (Gibson.  2001). 

The  second  popular  method  of  increasing  youth  engagement,  sendee-learning,  integrates  hands-on,  out- 
of-class  learning  experiences  into  classroom  education  through  written  assignments,  discussion,  and 
reflection  (Delli  Carpini  6c  Keeter.  2000:  Gibson.  2001:  Delli  Caprini  635:  Gibson  &  Levine.  2003).    The 
hallmark  of  these  courses  is  in  creating  opportunities  for  community  engagement  that  allow  students  to 
"move  beyond  actually  reading  and  talking  about  democracy  to  actually  participating  in  it     (Gibson,  2001. 
p.  8).    Educators  across  the  board  tout  the  benefits  of  this  experiential  learning,  which  permits  students  an 
enlightened  approach  to  in-class  academic  study.    By  bringing  to  life  important  social  and  political  issues 
related  to  the  specific  subject,  students  experience  deeper  learning  and  become  more  civic-minded  (Gibson, 
2001). 

Service-learning  programs  are  also  often  criticized  for  then  overemphasis  on  the  service  component, 
"leading  students  to  conclude  that  their  sendee  is  both  the  problem  (what  sendee  to  perform,  how  to 
organize  it)  and  the  solution  (to  larger  societal  problems)     (Bartistoiii.  2001.  p.  10)  without  making  broader 
connections.    This  problem  has  been  an  issue  since  the  movement  began  to  take  shape  and  gain  mass  appeal 
a  decade  ago.    The  original  theon  behind  service-learning  was  that   'simply  getting  students  out  into  the 
community  would  lead  to  further  engagement''  (Loeb.  2001.  p.  10).  and  many  early  programs  were 
integrated  into  classrooms  based  on  the  idea  that  sendee  itself,  without  a  strong  curricular  foundation,  was 
enough  (Kahne  &  Westheimer,  1996). 

Besearch  now  suggests  that,  wdule  community  sendee  teaches  lessons  of  compassion  and  communication, 
there  are  significant  reasons  to  believe  that  it  is  ineffective  for  creating  democratic  citizens  engaged  in 
creating  substantive  change.    Civics  education  primarily  concerned  with  community  sendee  generally  avoids 
politics  and  public  policy  entirely,  detracts  from  the  need  for  collective  action,  and  ultimately  neglects  to 
analyze  the  political  and  economic  roots  of  social  problems  (Kahne  6c  Westheimer.  2003:  Westheimer  & 
Kahne.  2003).    As  such,  educators  risk  creating  die  belief  that   'need  is  inevitable,  that  alleviating 
momentary  suffering  but  not  its  origins  is  the  only  expression  of  responsible  citizenship''  (Westheimer  & 
Kahne,  2000,  online).    Further.  Spiezo  (2002)  cautions,  ""...service-learning  experiences  grounded  in  one 
content  area  will  not  necessarily  promote  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  relevant  to  odier  content 
area  (e.g.  politics)     (p.  17).    If  students  are  tutoring  in  an  elementary  school  in  a  low-income  area  through  a 
service-learning  class,  for  example,  they  will  not  necessarily  finish  the  class  wdth  any  better  understanding  of 
the  way  govenunental  institutions  can  improve  or  complicate  the  education  of  these  children,  or  how  they 
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can  impact  those  institutions.    Service-learning  iimsi  explicitly  transmit  knowledge  and  --kill--,  rather  than 
assume  they  arc  implicitly  acquired  through  related  study    I  nfortunately,  an  alarming  number  of  classes 
siill  simpK  oiler  service  ami  fail  to  conned  ii  to  politics  in  am  way  (Kahne  6c  westheimer,  2003),  so  in 
effect  students  are  "learning    dial  democratic  citizenship  does  imi  require  participation  in  the  institutions  of 
democracy  (Westheimer  «S;  Kahne.  2003).    I  mil  educators  modify  their  methodolog)  appropriately,  we  will 
be  left  with  a  multitude  <>l  programs  labeled  as  service-learning  thai  are  actually    little  more  than  community 
service  with  class  credit. 

Despite  the  mam  varied  attempts  a1  education  for  democratic  citizenship,  whether  through  these  two 
popular  methods  or  the  mam  other  variations,  a  significant  number  of  programs  have  been  ineffective  in 
linking  students    understandings  ol  citizenship  to  responsibilities  of  political  engagement.     At  the  same  time, 
political  disengagement   is  a  relatively  new  area  of  research,  and  scholars  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
the  needs  of  students.    We  know  effective  curriculum  is  neither  traditional  civic  education  centered  around 
basic  political  institutions,  nor  is  it  simply  community  service  focused  on  altruism  and  "helping  the  needy." 
Service-learning  programs,  when  designed  with  the  right  goals  in  mind,  seem  to  have  the  unique  potential  to 
take  service  experiences  to  the  next  level  and  through  these  experiences  create  in  students  an  attitude  of 
social  change. 

Beyond  Traditional  Service-Learning  to  Promote  Political  Engagement 

Service-learning  programs  can  be  unfortunately  apolitical  (Gibson  &  Levine.  2003).  both  by  promoting 
community  service  as  a  replacement  for  political  participation  and  by  not  explicitly  teaching  skills  and 
knowledge  relevant  to  politics.     However,  properly  designed  programs  exist  that  seem  to  effectively  unite 
hands-on  community  service  and  in-class  learning  and  reflection  in  a  way  that  promotes  political 
engagement.     Long  (2002)  suggests.  "When  provided  opportunities  through  education,  students  understand 
and  act  upon  the  distinction  between  service  -  which  encourages  us  to  think  that  individuals    actions  are  a 
substitute  for  focusing  on  larger  structural  issues  -  and  political  activity  -  which  involves  working  with 
others  to  influence  (or  alter)  societal  institutions"  (p.  0).    Revised  service-learning  programs  must  make  a 
point  to  prevent  both  apolitical  outcomes,  and  be  intentionally  mindful  of  the  ultimate  civic  learning 
principles  intended  (Battistoni.  2001).    Students  should  come  away  from  service-learning  programs  with  a 
new  commitment  to  the  politics  of  democracy,  which  involves  understanding  the  importance  of  political 
engagement  and  taking  action.    The  ultimate  goal  is  that  students  "understand  that  politics  is  not  simply 
what  politicians  do  in  a  place  distant  from  the  local  community  but  rather  it  is  something  that  the  citizens 
practice  daily     (Williams.  2001.  p.   1-t). 

Instead  of  service  as  an  alternative  to  politics,  then,  service-learning  students  should  come  to 
conceptualize  service  as  a  complement  to  politics.    This  path  to  civic  engagement  has  been  defined  as 
"service  politics     -  essentially,  approaching  politics  specifically  through  community  service  activity.     Long 
claims.  "It  is  in  service  politics  that  service  becomes  political,"  as  students    service  involvement  becomes  the 
foundation  for  then  political  thought  and  action  (Long,  2002.  p.  19).    Other  scholars  agree  that  service  not 
only  can  but  should  be  an  integral  way  to  teach  students  about  engagement  in  political  life  (Williams.  2001). 
This  is  the  exact  progression  of  thought  that  should  direct  the  design  of  service-learning  programs.    Students 
claim.  "Service-learning  provides  the  'why   -  the  reason  for  doing  service,  and  shows  us  how  we  can  attempt 
to  bring  about  greater  social  change"  (Long.  2002.  p.  7).    One  student  explains  that  although  she  had 
minimal  interest  in  politics,  "service-learning  showed  her  that  politics  was  a    natural  step    from  service"  (p. 
7).    Service-learning  is  successful  because  it  teaches  political  engagement  by  building  off  the  personal 
commitments  already  present  in  younger  generations.    Students  today  obviously  care  about  their 
communities  and  are  responsive  to  calls  of  citizenship  bv  engaging  in  service.    Rather  than  attempt  to  "fix 
this  "misunderstanding,     programs  should  see  this  as  a  jumping-off  point.    By  embracing  students    passion 
for  fulfilling  service  experiences,  service-learning  can  create  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  students  appreciate 
and  understand  broader  social  and  political  action  and  connect  that  to  their  understanding  of  citizenship. 
The  path  back  to  political  involvement  for  todays  young  people  should  go  through  service;  service  is  the 
place  it  all  begins. 

Methodology  of  a  New  Model  of  Service-Learning 

Service-learning  programs  that  effectively  engender  a  politically  engaged  conception  of  citizenship  should 
still  be  rooted  in  student  participation  in  community  service.    Service-learning  programs  should  regularly 
involve  students  in  the  community  while  they  are  participating  in  the  class  or  program:  these  experiences 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  in-class  learning,  enlightening  class  discussions.    The  makeup  of  the  in-class 
"learning    component,  however,  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  successful  programs  and  unsuccessful 
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ones.    It  is  vital  that  classes  lead  students  to  take  the  lessons  of  service  to  the  next  level  (Battistoni,  2001; 
Loeb,  2001).    As  research  has  shown,  the  link  between  service  and  civic  learning  is  not  automatic,  no  matter 
how  implicit  the  connection  seems.    Beyond  a  well- designed  service  component,  then,  three  crucial  learning 
components  need  to  be  deliberately  addressed  in  any  effective  service-learning  program:  conveying 
appropriate  political  skills  and  knowledge,  examining  social  issues  underlying  the  service  work,  and  active 
problem-solving. 

First,  the  basic  teaching  and  learning  of  civic  issues  and  skills  is  imperative  in  nurturing  engaged  students, 
and  is  a  fundamental  ingredient  of  an  effective  service-learning  program.    Although  rote  memorization  of 
facts  obviously  fails  to  create  civic-minded  students,  imparting  civic  knowledge  is  still  a  crucial 
consideration  in  building  a  foundation  for  participation  in  public  life  (Delli  Carpini  &  Keeter.  2000). 
Teaching  should  certainly  include  a  core  curriculum  of  political  knowledge,  much  like  civics  education 
proponents  suggest:  the  ideals  and  principals  on  which  our  country  was  founded,  the  structure  of  the 
government  and  its  various  branches,  the  operations  of  political  parties  and  interest  groups,  the  way 
government  officials  represent  citizens,  and  the  relationship  of  the  government  to  other  sectors  of  society. 
Ideally,  such  analysis  should  lead  students  to  the  understanding  that  politics  is  more  than  voting  on  public 
officials  -  it  also  involves  the  laws  that  govern  daily  life,  the  institutional  structure  of  our  society,  and 
redistributing  power  and  resources.    To  avoid  the  shortcomings  of  civics  education,  however,  these  academic 
studies  should  also  convey  practical  knowledge  and  skills.    Students  agree  that  they  want  and  need  more 
basic  political  skills  and  information  to  be  effective  participants  in  public  life  (Delli  Carpini  &  Keeter,  2000, 
Institute,  2000;  Spiezio,  2002).    Classes  should  examine  current  political  issues  and  figures  that  are  relevant 
to  students1  lives  (Gibson  &  Levine,  p.  21,  22).    Without  this  connection  to  the  present  political  climate, 
many  students  say  they  do  not  feel  prepared  to  participate  (Institute,  2000). 

Further,  civic  skills  such  as  communication,  problem  solving,  civic  judgment  (Battistoni,  2001),  and 
planning  and  participatory  skills  (Westheimer  and  Kahne,  2003)  should  be  studied  to  allow  students  to  best 
make  use  of  die  institutions  and  operations  they  learn  about.    Without  fundamental  civic  skills,  students  lack 
the  basic  ability  to  engage  hi  public  affairs.    Walker  (2002),  through  experiences  with  her  own  students, 
found  that  they  simply  did  not  understand  the  process  of  affecting  political  change.    They  "needed  better 
ways  to  think  about  how  to  create  political  and  policy  change,"  she  says  (p.  639).    She  explains,  "Serving  in 
community  agencies  did  not  help  students  understand  politics... the  vast  majority  of  them  had  never  thought 
about  organizing  others  to  take  on  an  issue  and  engage  decisionmakers.    Very  few  had  been  part  of  such  an 
organizing  effort;  they  simply  had  no  idea  of  how  the  process  worked.    These  students  understood  how  to 
serve;  they  did  not  now  know  to  effect  political  change"  (p.  639).    Because  a  vast  majority  of  young  people 
today  have  never  considered  how  to  approach  political  change,  instruction  must  begin  with  an  orientation  to 
the  basic  players,  issues,  and  skills  that  are  relevant  to  participation. 

The  second  vital  step  is  to  examine  through  discussion  and  reflection  the  deeply  imbedded  social  issues 
encountered  hi  the  community  service  work.    Before  students  can  be  moved  to  political  action,  they  must 
understand  how  political  processes  affect  the  communities  in  which  they  serve.    Walker  (2001)  reminds  us, 
"Feeding  the  hungry  does  nothing  to  disrupt  or  rethink  poverty  or  injustice.    Tutoring  inner-city  kids  does 
nothing  to  secure  more  resources  for  schools  or  ensure  that  teachers  are  held  accountable.    As  educators,  our 
task  is  to  take  the  students1  experiences  and  help  them  understand  the  larger  social  and  political  context11  (p. 
647).    Battistioni  (2001)  also  maintains,  "Only  when  service  leads  students  to  examine  the  underlying  issues 
beneath  then  community  work  to  identify  concerns/problems,  and  then  to  explore  with  fellow  citizens 
possible  solutions  to  tiiese  public  problems,  have  we  done  our  best  to  make  service  an  education  for 
democratic  citizenship'1  (p.  10-11). 

To  do  tins,  educators  must  challenge  students  to  wrestle  with  difficult  questions.    When  analyzing  service 
hi  a  homeless  shelter,  for  example,  Walker  suggests  questions  such  as,  "Why  are  people  hungry  in  a  period 
of  unprecedented  U.S.  prosperity?    How  does  govermnent  address  the  problem?    How  does  government 
create  the  problem?    Should  responsibility  for  addressing  the  issues  he  primarily  with  govermnent 
institutions  or  with  religious  groups  or  nonprofit  agencies?    How  are  the  agendas  of  those  social  service 
organizations  shaped  by  govermnent  regulation  and  funding?"  (p.  647-8).    These  questions  are  little  more 
than  abstract  concepts  unless  students  can  ground  them  in  tangible  out-of-class  experience,  winch  is  why  it  is 
imperative  that  students  be  dedicated  to  meaningful  service  projects  while  they  are  considering  these 
questions. 

Educators  must  regularly  facilitate  discussion  of  political  and  social  issues,  even  if  they  may  be 
controversial,  which  will  require  hicreased  support  for  teachers  who  fear  punishment  and  thus  avoid  such 
topics.    Loeb  (2001)  cautions,  "Our  students  aren't  all  going  to  agree  on  die  same  principles  or  political 
positions.    But  the  more  we  create  a  space  for  them  to  reflect  on  broader  community  involvement,  and  the 
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more  we  give  them  a  sense  of  how  their  actions  can  matter,  the  more  they  will  respond"  (p.   11).    Even 
students  too  young  to  vote  who  participate  in  such  discussions  are  more  interested  in  politics  and  more  likely 
to  discuss  public  affairs  outside  of  school,  and  thus  more  likely  to  say  they  will  vote  as  adults  (Gibson  6c 
Levine.  2003). 

Lastly,  effective  service-learning  programs  nuisi  provide  opportuniu    for  action,  consisting  ol  a  problem- 
solving  component  that  moves  beyond  discussion  of  social  problems  to  actually  working  together  to  create 
solutions.     It  is  in  this  final  step  that  sen  ice  work  is  finally  transformed  into  political  action.     Alter  analyzing 
and  reflecting  on  the  social  problems  creating  the  need  for  service  work,  students  should  be  challenged  lo 
design  projects  to  reform  institutions  and  better  meet  community  needs,     lnvolvemen.1  in  political  advocacy 
and  social  change  projects  allows  students  to  make  use  of  their  newly  acquired  skills  and  "practice     political 
participation.     Ideally,  these  projects  should  be  implemented  during  the  course  of  the  class,  but  in  situations 
where  this  is  not  possible  students  should  at  minimum  go  through  the  planning  process  and  be  motivated  in 
pursue  them  on  their  own. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  students  will  not  likely  begin  the  class  ready  to  dive  immediateh   into 
political  action.    Remember,  as  the  Wingspread  conference  highlighted,  many  students  have  replaced 
political  engagement  with  service,  and  must  first  understand  how  the  two  are  fundamentally  different. 
However,  as  students  begin  redefining  how  to  respond  to  community  needs  and  acquire  the  skills  necessary 
for  engagement,  they  should  then  be  encouraged  to  think  more  politically  about  tackling  community  needs. 
Forcing  students  to  be  involved  in  political  change  before  they  understand  why  it  is  important  can  actually 
be  destructive,  discouraging  future  involvement  (Gibson.  2000). 

Westheimer  and  Kahne  (2003)  define  the  critical  assessment  of  social,  political,  and  economic  structures 
and  working  toward  solutions  as  "justice-oriented  citizenship"  (p.  5).    This  type  of  citizenship  education 
encourages  "opportunities  to  analyze  and  understand  the  interplay  of  social,  economic,  and  political  forces 
and  to  take  part  in  projects  through  which  they  might  develop  skills  and  communities  for  working 
collectively  to  improve  society     (p.  5).    A  strong  emphasis  on  this  dimension  of  critical  assessment  and  the 
need  to  address  social  problems  has  been  shown  to  increase  students   interest  in  politics  and  political  issues, 
structural  explanations  for  community7  problems,  and  belief  that  government  had  a  responsibility  to  those  in 
need,  but  only  by  also  involving  basic  education  on  civic  issues  and  skills  could  these  students  gam  specific 
technical  knowledge  necessary  for  action  (Westheimer  and  Kahne,  2003). 

Conclusion 

As  Carvn  McTighe  Musil  (2003)  posits,  "Are  there  ways  of  melding  the  work  of  the  mind  with  the  welfare 
of  the  world?    The  answer  is  a  resounding  yes,  but  we  have  serious  work  to  do'"  (p.  5).    Academic 
institutions  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  producing  a  new  generation  of  leaders  ready  to  solve  the 
problems  our  society  faces.    Service-learning  programs,  when  correctly  designed,  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  helping  today's  students  understand  and  respond  to  the  political  requirements  of  citizenship. 
Such  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  a  democratic  society,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
community  service  hi  the  context  of  deliberate  political  education  can  ultimately  lead  to  a  thriving 
democracy  filled  with  active  citizens. 
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Homelessness  was  not  a  major  issue  in  the  I'nited  States  until  the  1  *><*()—. 
While  people  had  been  without  shelter  in  previous  years,  it  was  not  until 
this  decade  that  citizens  began  to  take  note  of  the  homeless  population. 
As  people  expressed  their  shock  and  outrage  at  the  growing  number  of 
men.  women,  and  children  living  on  the  street,  a  newly  elected 
Republican  Congress  decreased  spending  on  programs  to  help  the  poor. 
The  policies  of  this  government  were  a  main  reason  for  the  vast   increases 
in  the  homeless  population  that  occurred  over  subsequent  years.     In 
response  to  the  funding  reductions  for  emergency  programs,  numerous 
churches  began  organizing  to  provide  shelter,  food,  training,  and  general 
assistance  to  those  in  need.    Such  programs,  while  helpful  on  the  surface. 
did  not  come  close  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  homeless.    What  were 
needed  were  policies  to  ensure  more  affordable  housing  and  jobs  that  paid 
a  living  wage.1    Such  policies,  however,  have  yet  to  be  enacted.    Thus, 
those  who  wish  to  aid  or  learn  about  the  homeless  are  left  examining 
"band-aid    programs  and  numbers  that  continue  to  rise. 

In  order  to  effectively  study  the  homeless  population,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  who  the  homeless  are  and  what  being  homeless  actually 
involves.    Baum  and  Burnes,  in  their  book  .4  Nation  in  Denied:  The  Truth 
About  Homelessness.  best  describe  homelessness  as  the  following: 

The  term  "homeless"  is  actually  a  catch  word,  a  misnomer  that 
focuses  our  attention  on  only  one  aspect  of  the  individual's  plight: 
his  lack  of  residence  or  housing.    In  reality,  the  homeless  often 

have  no  job.  no  function,  no  role  within  the  community:  thev 
generally  have  few  social  supports.    They  are  jobless,  penniless, 
functionless.  and  supportless  as  well  as  homeless.2 

Though  this  definition  of  the  homeless  may  seem  severe,  it  defines  the 
majority  of  homeless  people  and  provides  the  realization  that  homeless 
people  are  without  more  than  a  home.    Realizing  this  fact  is  important  in 
order  to  face  the  homeless  of  America. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  counting  the  number  of  people  without 
homes  in  the  country.    Some  people  hesitate  to  identify  themselves  as 
homeless  out  of  fear,  and  others  are  simply  missed  by  surveyors  as  they 
take  refuge  in  cars  or  tram  stations.    Despite  the  inaccuracies  in  counting, 
many  groups  regularly  attempt  to  enumerate  the  homeless.    According  to 
a  report  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  homeless  population  in 
America  is  between  250. 000  and  three  million  people.'    Recent  statistics 
from  the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  surest  that  of  these 
homeless  Americans,  thirty  percent  are  families,  nineteen  percent  are 
veterans,  twenty-five  percent  are  school-aged  children,  thirty  percent  are 
Caucasian,  fifty-seven  percent  are  African  American,  thirty-one  percent 
are  Hispanic,  and  nineteen  percent  are  employed.4    The  reasons  these 
people  are  homeless  are  as  copious  as  their  backgrounds.    Some  of  the 
most  common  reasons  include  mental  illness,  drim  or  alcohol  addiction. 

C1 

inability  to  find  affordable  housing,  loss  of  a  job.  inability  to  earn  a 
living  wage,  decline  in  welfare  benefits,  or  the  death  of  a  family  member.5 
These  problems  may  occur  suddenly  and  alone  or  may  slowly  progress 
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over  time.  Yet,  regardless  of  a  homeless  person's  story,  to  most  Americans  homeless  people  are 
interchangeable.    They  are  generally  all  considered  inadequate  in  some  way  and  are  often  blamed  for  then- 
predicament.    Most  people  discount  the  fact  that  homelessness  can  affect  anyone,  and  fail  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  a  problem  of  any  specific  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

While  homeless  people  come  from  a  myriad  of  backgrounds,  they  do  display  one  distinct  difference  from 
the  average  American.    This  characteristic,  according  to  Baum  and  Burnes,  is  that  "they  are  almost  totally 
alienated  from  people  and  society's  helping  institutions."6    Homeless  people  almost  always  lack  support 
systems.    Most  people  have  networks  of  relatives  and  friends  -  they  are  members  of  church  groups,  clubs, 
and  have  neighbors  who  provide  them  with  formal  and  informal  relationships.    These  familial  and 
community  ties  give  people  a  crutch  on  which  to  lean  when  thev  are  in  need.    Homeless  people  often  do  not 
have  this  network.    They  generally  have  emotional  problems  that  make  them  fearful  of  close  relationships, 
or  they  have  made  too  many  demands  in  the  past  and  have  no  one  left  to  turn  to  for  assistance.7  As  a  result, 
when  they  face  mental  illness,  economic  difficulties,  or  addiction,  they  are  forced  to  the  street.    The 
alienation  homeless  people  experience  often  prevents  them  from  applying  for  social  benefits  for  which  they 
may  be  eligible,  such  as  food  stamps,  veterans'  benefits,  and  Medicaid.8    The  bureaucracies  that  distribute 
these  benefits  do  not  take  into  account  the  problems  prospective  clients  may  have  with  the  requirements  or 
with  the  institution  itself,  leaving  numerous  homeless  people  unaided. 

This  lack  of  social  networks  and  the  resulting  homelessness  is  a  factor  of  both  life  chances  and  life  choices. 
In  a  study  performed  in  Birmingham  by  several  sociologists,  it  was  discovered  that  the  life  chances  and 
choices  of  homeless  people  are  determinants  of  the  quality  of  their  lives.    Life  chances  were  measured  by 
race,  age,  education,  and  experience  with  violence.    Levels  of  social  support,  spirituality,  and  risky  behavior 
such  as  using  drugs  or  carrying  a  weapon  measured  life  choices."    After  identifying  factors  of  chance  and 
choice,  respondents  were  questioned  about  then  life  satisfaction.    Surprisingly,  thirty-nine  percent  of  the 
homeless  questioned  stated  some  degree  of  satisfaction  with  then  lives.10    The  study  shows  that  those  with 
higher  life  satisfaction  had  made  fewer  poor  choices  and  often  had  better  life  chances  overall.    Thus,  these 
were  not  the  most  extreme  of  the  homeless  cases.    In  order  to  assist  those  people  who  are  the  most  severely 
affected  by  homelessness,  the  researchers  suggest  that  more  programs  need  to  be  provided  by  the  shelters;  for 
example,  intervention  services  to  reduce  risky  behavior  and  help  people  overcome  addictions.11    Because 
homeless  people  have  generally  experienced  many  difficulties  in  their  lives,  they  are  in  desperate  need  of 
such  programs  to  help  their  lives  gain  stability. 

While  homelessness  has  negative  consequences  for  all  who  encounter  it,  those  most  negatively  affected  are 
the  children.    As  previously  noted,  children  account  for  one-fourth  of  the  homeless  population.    They  are 
forced  to  suffer  greatly  as  a  result  of  their  parents1  misfortune.    Homeless  children  face  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  sheltered  counterparts.    Such  hindrances  include  problems  with  eating 
or  sleeping  and  delayed  development  of  speech,  social,  and  motor  skills.    Most  homeless  children  have 
sporadic  school  attendance,  and  many  are  in  special  education  classes.    Others  are  currently  failing  or  have 
previously  failed  a  grade  or  class.    Homeless  children  are  also  likely  to  witness  or  fall  victim  to  domestic 
violence.    This  results  in  children  being  either  shy  and  wididrawn  or  intensely  aggressive.12    Additionally, 
because  they  often  stay  in  unsanitary  conditions  and  have  poor  diets,  homeless  children  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  illness.    They  are  much  more  likelv  than  any  housed  children  to  suffer  serious  and  chronic 
health  disorders,  including  cardiac  disease  and  respiratory  infections.13    These  children  rarely  receive  the 
medical  treatment  they  need  to  remedy  then  illnesses,  and  are  unlikely  to  be  immunized  against  preventable 
diseases.1"1    The  combination  of  these  impediments  faced  by  homeless  children  makes  dieir  lives 
exceptionally  difficult  and  gives  them  a  great  disadvantage  in  life,  especially  in  comparison  to  children  with 
homes. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  the  homeless  is  America's  attempt  to  help  diem.    Numerous  people  falsely 
diink  diat  the  majority  of  homeless  people  are  just  temporarily  down  on  their  luck.    As  a  result,  groups  and 
organizations  respond  widi  transitional  shelters  diat  provide  a  meal  and  a  bed  for  die  night.    They  rarely  offer 
long-term  care,  assistance  widi  finding  a  home  or  a  job,  medical  aid,  or  programs  to  help  tiiose  with  mental 
illnesses.10    hi  failing  to  equip  shelters  widi  resources  such  as  these,  Americans  are  overlooking  die  problems  diat 
are  associated  widi  and  often  die  cause  of  homelessness.    Even  as  die  number  of  shelters  increases,  as  well  as  tiieir 
funding,  dieir  services  do  not.    hi  1988,  only  tfrirty-two  percent  of  shelters  nationwide  provided  substance  abuse 
services,  widi  Alcoholics  Anonymous  being  die  most  common  offering.16    Otiier  facilities  not  only  fail  to  offer 
services,  but  also  have  rigorous  policies  for  admittance  tiiat  intentionally  exclude  tiiose  people  who  suffer  from 
mental  illness  and  substance  abuse.    While  tiiis  is  often  for  safety  purposes,  homeless  people  who  suffer  these 
afflictions  have  no  place  to  stay  and  are  forced  to  spend  most  of  their  nights  on  the  streets,    hi  addition  to  die  lack 
of  options  for  those  with  mental  illnesses,  there  is  also  an  immense  shortage  of  adequate  shelter  for  families.    Many 
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cities  have  large  "welfare  hotels,     dilapidated  motels  in  which  homeless  families  can  stay  free  of  charge. 
According  to  a  1988  Congressional  testimony,  these  temporary  residences  provide:  Rooms  with  inadequate  heat 
and  hot  water:  bathrooms  that  lack  privacy  and  are  frequently  inoperable:  single  rooms  with  one  or  two  beds,  even 
for  families  with  several  children:  filthy,  vermin-infested  mattresses:  no  pillows,  sheets,  blankets,  or  towels:  no  cribs 
for  infants;  windows  without  guards:  and  doors  with  broken  locks.' 

Despite  these  terrible  conditions,  cities  annually  hind  the  welfare  hotels  at  great  cost,    rather  than  creating 
safer  and  more  sanitary  shelters  for  those  families  in  need.     Before  American  citizens  and  polic\    makers  can 
effectively  deal  with  the  hoinelessness  crisis  in  the  nation,  they  must  become  more  aware  ol   die 
compounding  problems  that  exist  among  the  homeless  population,  and  devise  ways  to  solve  them. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  causes  of  hoinelessness  is  the  National  Housing  Trust  bund  (NHTF).    The  Mill 
and  the  National  Low  Income  Mousing  Coalition  (NL11IC)  define  affordable  housing  b\   the  "generally 
accepted  affordability  standard  ol  paying  no  more  than  thirty  percenl  of  income  for  housing  costs.    I;;    The 
proposed  legislation  would  establish  a  national  trust  fund  to  build  and  preserve   1.5  million  units  of 
affordable  rental  housing  over  the  next  ten  years  for  the  lowest  income  families.1"    Such  families  are  defined 
as  "those  with  incomes  under  thirty  percent  of  the  higher  of  state  or  area  median,     and  those  earning  the 
equivalent  of  full  time  minimum  wage  or  less.20    Many  individuals  and  families  in  this  income  range  do  not 
qualify  for  subsidized  housing,  such  as  Section  8  vouchers:  these  vouchers  lower  the  cost  of  rent  for 
individuals  whose  landlords  are  in  agreement  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Department  of  Mousing  and  Urban 
Development.    These  ineligible  families  are  often  forced  to  spend  more  than  thirty  percent  of  their  incomes 
on  rent.    Thus,  housing  developed  with  money  from  the  trust  fund  woidd  serve  as  a  safe  and  affordable 
housing  option  for  those  with  very  low  incomes.    The  trust  fund  would  not  conflict  with  the  federally 
subsidized  housing  programs;  it  would  have  a  flexible  nature  in  order  to  be  compatible  with  federal 
assistance  programs.21 

The  money  for  the  trust  would  come  from  the  Federal  Housing  Association.  Gimiie  Mae.  and  federal 
appropriations.    In  addition,  any  entity7  receiving  the  funds  would  be  required  to  match  the  money  through 
use  of  federal  grants  (CDBG.  TANF)  or  locally  raised  money  (taxes,  donations).22  The  proposed  funding 
would  be  divided  between  the  local  governments  (60%)  and  the  state  governments  (40%)..  allowing  them  to 
distribute  the  fluids  in  the  most  suitable  way  for  die  area.    The  housing  woidd  remain  at  affordable  rents  for 
the  next  fifty  years  to  assure  that  funds  are  not  utilized  to  renovate  a  structure  and  then  rent  it  at  a  market 
rate.23    This  proposal  would  be  beneficial  to  countless  families  nationwide  who  struggle  to  afford  rising 
housing  costs.    By  providing  fluids  to  establish  more  low-income  housing  and  by  maintaining  the 
affordability  of  housing,  numerous  families  will  likely  be  able  to  remain  sheltered  and  not  become  homeless. 

Nonetheless,  even  if  tliis  legislation  passes,  it  will  not  provide  housing  for  all  of  those  in  poverty. 
Hoinelessness  will  remain,  and  widi  it  the  need  for  shelter  and  service  providers.    Many  people  advocate  the 
need  for  full  service  programs  to  address  the  needs  of  the  homeless.    Since  all  localities  have  different  needs, 
no  standard  program  should  be  adopted  by  every  city,  but  general  procedures  should  be  included  in  every 
city's  plan  order  to  develop  an  effective  program.    The  first  step  should  be  outreach.    This  involves  sending 
groups  of  trained  people  to  areas  where  homeless  people  congregate  to  talk  to  them  and  encourage  them  to 
seek  help.24    New  York  City  has  enacted  such  a  process,  involving  former  homeless  people  in  the  outreach 
groups  in  order  to  offer  first-hand  experiences  with  die  program.    After  coimections  have  been  made  with 
homeless  persons  and  they  are  ready  to  seek  help,  immediate  access  should  be  provided  to  mental  health 
workers  or  facilities,  drug  treatment  programs,  and  shelter.    Transportation  should  be  available  for  those 
ready  for  help,  and  the  city  should  have  provisions  to  take  care  of  die  variety  of  needs  of  the  homeless. 
Shelter  should  be  offered  at  the  end  of  any  residential  program  in  order  to  sustain  the  healing  process.2.    This 
shelter  should  offer  training  programs  on  finding  work,  daily  living  skills,  building  and  maintaining 
relationships,  and  other  basic  skill  development  that  will  enable  the  individual  to  live  independently.    \\  bile 
such  extensive  programs  can  be  very  costly  to  the  city,  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $30,000  a  year  per  person, 
they  are  generally  the  best  means  by  which  to  move  people  out  of  hoinelessness.2"    Such  a  program  could 
actually  be  more  cost  effective  over  time  than  the  current  basic  service  providers,  which  offer  minimal 
services  that  are  ineffective  in  truly  treating  any  problems.    If  slight Iv  more  money  was  spent  and  homeless 
people  were  offered  proper  treatment  rather  than  token  aid,  fewer  funds  would  be  necessary  in  the  long  term, 
as  the  homeless  population  would  begin  to  decline. 2~ 

Thus  far  this  discussion  has  proceeded  on  the  national  level.    However,  it  is  also  important  to  examine 
hoinelessness  on  a  local  level  in  order  to  gain  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  the  issue.    On  any  given 
night  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  a  city  with  a  population  of  242.820.  close  to  2.000  homeless  people  can  be 
counted  in  shelters,  other  facilities  (train  and  bus  stations),  and  on  the  streets.28    This  number  has  been  rising 
consistently  since  1987.    Birmingham  sociologists  Mark  LaGory  and  Ferris  Ritchey  performed  a  study  of  the 
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homeless  in  the  Birmingham  area  in  1987  and  found  598  homeless  people.    In  1995  they  performed  a 
similar  study  and  discovered  14-04  homeless  persons,  an  increase  of  almost  150  percent.2"    In  2001,  the 
Birmingham  homeless  population  was  again  measured.    This  most  recent  count  located  1,920  homeless 
people,  a  thirty-seven  percent  increase  over  1995.30    Although  the  numbers  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  in 
recent  years  as  in  the  late  1980s,  the  homeless  population  in  Birmingham  is  still  increasing  significantly. 

During  the  1980s,  citizens  in  Birmingham,  as  in  odier  parts  of  the  country,  began  noticing  increases  in 
homelessness.    In  May  of  1983,  responding  to  the  rising  rates  of  homelessness.  Greater  Birmingham 
Ministries  (a  nonprofit  organization  that  serves  the  needs  of  low-income  families  and  individuals)  called  a 
conference  to  address  the  issue  and  needs  of  the  homeless.31    The  Shelter  Work  Group  resulted  from  this 
forum.    This  association  of  interested  citizens  worked  with  the  Birmingham  Housing  Authority  and  the  City 
of  Birmingham  to  renovate  the  historic  Fire  Station  #6  in  downtown  Birmingham  into  a  men's  shelter. 
Renovations  were  completed  in  December  of  1983,  and  the  Old  Firehouse  Shelter  opened  its  doors  to  men  on 
the  streets.32    Volunteers  from  local  churches  originally  ran  the  shelter,  which  offered  men  a  safe  and 
comfortable  place  to  stay  for  the  night.    There  was  originallv  no  money  to  provide  meals,  so  volunteers  soon 
began  bringing  soup  and  sandwiches  to  serve  the  men.    Gradually,  two  meals  prepared  bv  nightly  volunteers 
or  local  church  members  were  served  to  shelter  guests.33    In  198-1.  Greater  Birmingham  Ministries  suggested 
that  operating  the  shelter  was  the  responsibility  of  the  downtown  churches.    As  a  result,  Advent  Cathedral, 
First  Presbyterian,  Holv  Trinitv  Greek  Orthodox,  St.  Pauls  Cathedral,  Fust  Baptist,  Fust  United  Methodist, 
New  Pilgrim  Baptist,  and  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  accepted  "ownership"  of  the  shelter,  and  representatives  of 
each  church  comprised  the  shelter's  board.34    The  churches  coordinated  the  volunteer  efforts  but  quickly 
determined  the  need  for  a  paid  staff  person  to  operate  the  Old  Firehouse.    In  order  to  finance  a  staff  member 
and  the  additional  needs  of  the  shelter  the  churches  donated  money  to  cover  the  first  budget  of  the  Old 
Firehouse  Shelter  in  1985,  which  totaled  about  $25,000.35 

Today,  a  staff  of  five  operates  the  Old  Firehouses  daily  activities  and  coordinates  the  hundreds  of 
volunteers.    Over  sixtv  area  churches  provide  funds  to  keep  the  shelter  running.36    The  shelter  now  offers  a 
variety  of  programs  to  homeless  men.    The  Meal  Kitchen,  run  by  volunteers,  serves  a  hot  meal  to  about  200 
men  and  women  seven  days  a  week.    A  second  service,  The  Day  Program,  provides  one-on-one  counseling 
to  a  small  number  of  the  shelters  clients.    Counseling  areas  include  job  framing,  education  and  tutoring,  and 
social  skills  development.    This  program  serves  only  a  few  men  because  of  limited  availability  of  staff  and 
qualified  volunteers.37    The  most  essential  offering  of  the  Old  Firehouse  is  the  actual  night  shelter,  which 
hosts  about  thirtv  to  fortv  men  per  night.    Another  important  program  is  TEAM,  which  is  a  support  program 
open  to  all  men  who  desire  to  get  treatment  for  their  addictions.    The  men  attend  daily  meetings  and 
encourage  one  another  to  remain  clean  and  sober  while  thev  learn  to  be  responsible  members  of  society.38 
Other  regular  programs  include  health  care  services,  Narcotics  Anonymous  meetings,  and  weekly  life  skills 
classes.    Each  of  these  programs  seeks  to  assist  men  in  establishing  independent  lives  and  becoming 
functional  members  of  society. 

Although  the  Old  Firehouse  Shelter  provides  many  valuable  services  to  the  homeless  population  of 
Birmingham,  it  neglects  an  important  section  of  the  population:  women.    However,  this  group  is  not  without 
aid.    As  the  Shelter  Work  Group  was  developing  the  Old  Firehouse  Shelter  to  serve  homeless  men,  First 
Presbyterian  Church  was  simultaneouslv  opening  its  basement  doors  to  women  and  children  in  crisis.    This 
facility  continued  to  serve  as  a  primary  shelter  for  women  and  children  in  need  until  the  location  became 
inadequate.    A  group  from  the  church  established  First  Light,  hie.  in  1998  as    "a  separate  nonprofit  to 
determine  the  needs  of  this  population  and  seek  the  funding  necessary  to  build  a  new  facility  that  would  seek 
to  meet  those  needs."39    The  Fust  Light  Center,  a  $2.5  million  structure,  opened  in  May  of  2000  to  continue 
the  legacy  of  service  and  shelter  to  women  and  children  begun  by  First  Presbyterian  Church  ahnost  twenty 
years  before.40 

First  Light  offers  an  array  of  services  to  its  clients,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  safe  residency.    The 
new  facility  houses  thirrv-eieht  women  and  then  children  in  a  dormitory  setting.41    With  the  centers  sufficient 
restroom  and  laundry  accommodations,  it  far  surpasses  the  church  basement  that  was  originally  the  shelters 
home.    The  First  Light  Center  also  furnishes  private  rooms  for  eight  elderly  women  with  disabilities.    These 
women  primarily  suffer  from  mental  illnesses  and  will  likely  remain  at  the  shelter  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.42 

In  addition  to  housing,  First  Light  offers  many  programs  similar  to  those  of  the  Old  Firehouse  Shelter.    A 
social  worker  meets  with  every  guest  in  order  to  assist  her  in  obtaining  the  services  she  needs.    These  include 
drug  treatment,  job  framing,  GED  courses,  food  stamps,  and  clothing.43    Volunteers  also  sponsor  numerous 
day  programs  that  allow  shelter  guests  the  opportunity  to  build  self-esteem  and  express  themselves  through 
art  and  music.    In  addition  to  these  services,  die  Fust  Light  Coffee  Shop  opened  in  Jtme  of  2001  to  give 
center  residents  the  chance  to  work  on  a  short-term  basis.    Located  in  the  Fust  Light  building,  the  Coffee 
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Shop  serves  the  local  area,  and  working  there  allows  women  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
gain  work  experience.44    Overall.  First  Light  offers  Birmingham  women  a  sale  haven  and  a  home  lor  them 
and  their  children. 

A  home  is  one  of  the  most  valued  possessions  of  am  American  citizen.    A  house  in  the  snhnrhs  with  a  white 
picket  fence  is  die  American  Dream.    But  lor  countless  people,  this  dream  is  not  a  reality.    These  people  earn  dieir 
belongings  on  their  backs  as  they  transition  from  one  shelter  to  another  in  search  of  aid.    Even  night  they  wonder 
about  their  shelter  for  the  next  night,  and  worn'  about  their  own  safet\  and  health.  :b  well  as  their  children's.    It  is 
unimaginable  that  so  mam   people  (possibly  three  million)  could  be  without  a  permanent  residence  in  tin--  coiuitn 
that  promises  life,  liberty,  and  property.    While  countless  chinches  and  organizations  provide  shelter  each  night 
numerous  people  still  find  themselves  widiout  a  warm  bed  in  which  to  sleep.     Those  who  find  shelter  often  do  001 
receive  die  seivices  needed  to  help  them  gain  independence.    Although  more  facilities  are  attempting  to  I'nlK   scne 
die  needs  of  the  homeless,  it  will  take  time  to  implement  the  programs  and  see  results.    In  the  meantime,  it  is 
important  for  Americans  to  overcome  their  denial  of  the  causes  of  homelessness  and  realize  that  homeless  people 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  healthy  and  safe  life,  just  as  much  as  those  with  homes. 
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Downtown  with  Linda  Hardin: 
An  Observation  of  Leadership 


Kate  Chandler 


People  are  talking  because  the  community  of  downtown  Birmingham  is 
seeing  a  renewal  in  urban  development.  Birmingham  Magazine  reported 
that  the  city  is  "twinkling  with  activity,'11  as  the  Magic  City  experiences  a 
rebirth  ("Operation").  Some  people  would  argue  that  living  downtown  in 
Birmingham  may  not  be  the  most  obvious  and  appealing  option,  because 
it  is  often  associated  with  lower  living  standards  and  high  crime.  So  what 
is  making  a  difference?  What  is  causing  people  to  talk?  In  an  article  titled 
''Rebirth  of  the  City  Center,1  Birmingham  Magazine  reported  on  the  people 
who  have  made  a  difference  in  urban  development  ("Rebirth'').  It  describes 
how  there  is  a  community  atmosphere  downtown  because  people  watch  out 
for  each  other  and  take  care  of  their  neighbors  ("''Operation11).  Who  are 
these  people  that  are  making  a  difference? 

Linda  Hardin  and  her  husband  and  their  two  children  have  lived  together 
at  the  city's  center  for  close  to  six  years.  They  all  play  a  vital  role  in 
contributing  to  the  development  of  the  Birmingham  municipal  district  for 
residential  usage.  Furthermore,  these  individuals  execute  many  of  the 
successful  leadership  tactics  we  have  discussed  in  Leadership  Studies:  Theory 
and  Practice.  Linda  especially  has  taken  it  upon  herself  to  act  as  a 
representative  for  city  residents  by  playing  an  active  role  in  motivating 
others  to  take  advantage  of  living  downtown.  She  exhibits  affiliative 
leadership  bv  seeking  to  include  and  connect  more  people  to  the  downtown 
area,  and  visionary7  leadership  because  she  describes  the  bigger  picture  she 
sees  happening  downtown.  With  these  as  her  predominant  leadership  traits, 
Linda  provides  an  encouraging  example  for  prospective  downtown 
homeowners,  and  is  making  noticeable  differences  in  the  community. 

To  understand  the  kinds  of  leadership  Linda  demonstrates,  one  must 
know  her  story.  Linda  Hardin  is  native  to  the  Birmingham  area.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Hardin  family  was  living  down  a  dirt  road  in  Hoover, 
Alabama,  far  from  the  city,  in  a  house  with  a  swimming  pool.  After  college, 
Linda's  daughter  moved  downtown  instead  of  opting  for  a  common 
suburban  home.  Linda  saw  not  only  the  successes  but  also  the  efficiency  of 
living  in  the  city  and  decided  she  wanted  to  try  it.  Her  first  and  biggest 
challenge  was  convincing  her  husband  that  it  was  an  intelligent  move. 
Through  referent  power  (where  the  leader  takes  advantage  of  a  strong 
relationship  with  the  follower)  and  expert  power  (using  the  knowledge  of 
her  daughter's  story  as  an  example),  Linda  was  able  to  influence  her  husband 
(Wren  34l).  According  to  the  Influence  Behavior  Questionnaire  (IBQ), 
which  analyzes  a  leader's  usage  of  influential  tactics,  Linda  used 
inspirational  appeals  like  saving  money  on  gas  (to  arouse  enthusiasm)  and 
consultation  from  her  daughter  (involving  others  to  help  influence  the  target) 
to  convince  her  husband  that  moving  into  the  city  would  be  a  beneficial 
change  (Wren  349). 

The  next  challenge  came  in  putting  her  plan  into  action.  Although 
Linda  had  the  vision,  she  still  had  to  work  toward  making  it  a  reality.  She 
said,  "If  you  want  to  do  anything  bad  enough,  you  can  work  it  out.  You 
may  have  to  find  a  different  route,  but  you  can  still  get  to  where  you  want 
to  be"  (Hardin).  This  was  her  reasoning  throughout  all  the  complications 
with  city  regulations  concerning  the  physical  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
living  downtown.  As  a  team,  Linda's  family  had  to  be  creative.  It  was  not 
enough  that  they  were  thinking  outside  of  the  box  and  taking  a  risk  in 
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Kate  Chandler 

"When  we  studied  leadership  in 
my  Leadership  Studies  class, 
I  wanted  to  observe  someone 
who  was  not  the  typical  leader. 
During  my  previous  interim 
class  we  had  studied  the 
environmental  and  social 
effects  of  transportation  and 
urban  sprawl,  and  I  was 
interested  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  reverse  these  trends. 
Our  interim  class  visited  Linda 
Hardin  s  loft  downtown,  and  I 
began  to  learn  about  the 
programs  attempting  to 
revitalize  the  city.  I  saw  a 
connection  between  her  work 
as  an  individual  leader  and  the 
larger  leadership  movement  of 
Operation  New  Birmingham. 
By  choosing  to  examine  her 
leadership  for  this  paper,  I 
learned  more  about  her  talents 
and  motivations  as  well  as  saw 
the  real  impact  of  her  efforts. " 

Kate  is  a  sophomore  business 
major  and  Chinese  minor  from 
Daphne,  Alabama.   She  is  a 
Resident  Advisor,  member  of 
the  Chi  Omega  sorority,  Honor 
Council,  and  Ivy  League,  and 
president  of  the  International 
Students  Association.  She  also 
tutors  ESL  students,  and  last 
interim  she  was  part  of  the 
local  service  Teaming  project 
in  Woodlawn.  This  paper  was 
written  for  Leadership  Studies: 
Theory  and  Practice,  taught  by 
Dr.  Byron  Chew. 


moving  downtown  -  they  had  to  rearrange  their  apartmenl  construction  plans  io  lit  lire  safety  laws  unique  to 
urban  living,  and  also  wanted  to  make  sine  there  was  natural  sunlight  in  all  bedrooms.  This  required  divergent 
thinking  and  teamwork  in  designing  a  manageable  layout.  Because  lhe\  were  the  first  residents  in  a  commercial 
area,  city  officials  spent  over  six  months  deliberating  on  the  requirements  for  the  renovations.  Even  though  the 
I  [ardins  owned  the  building,  there  were  unprecedented  codes,  like  what  kind  of  sprinkler  system  l<>  add  to  tneel 
commercial  standards.  This  obviously  required  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Inn  also  put  to  use  many  of  the 
leadership  styles  Linda  possesses. 

Emerging  leadership  theory  claims  that  great  leaders  are  high  in  emotional  intelligence  (Goleman).  In  my 
analysis,  Linda  scores  high  in  emotional  intelligence,  holh  in  the  way  she  understands  herself  and  in  the  way 
she  relates  with  others.  According  to  the  Self-Awareness  category  of  emotional  intelligence,  which  help-  leaders 
assess  which  traits  they  respond  to  and  which  they  overlook.  Linda  was  able  to  recognize  what  she  wanted  as  a 
goal  (to  move  downtown)  and  analyze  her  strengths  (motivating  others).  In  the  Self-Management  category. 
Linda  used  the  trustworthiness  she  had  with  her  husband  as  a  means  of  convincing  him  thai  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  move  into  the  city.  She  took  initiative  in  seizing  this  opportunity,  which  involved  a  considerable 
amount  of  doubt  and  risk.  In  the  category  of  Social-Awareness,  she  has  been  successful  at  delegating  and 
organizing  other  groups  toward  achievement,  like  assigning  each  family  member  various  responsibilities  in 
decorating  the  house.  Linda  also  utilizes  "service  orientation,  which  provides  direction  to  followers,  when  she 
talks  with  people  interested  in  living  downtown  because  she  understands  their  concerns  and  tries  to  answer  their 
questions  with  encouragement  and  supportive  action.  Her  Social  Skill  is  especially  strong  in  the  "visionary 
leadership"  category  because  she  has  taken  steps  to  inspire  others  with  her  vision  of  a  better-developed  (low  ntow  n 
area.  Linda  understands  which  kinds  of  influence  are  effective  for  her  and  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  guiding  others  toward  their  personal  goals.  These  skills  seem  to  come  naturally  (and  often  almost 
subconsciously)  for  Linda.  From  my  observations,  she  identifies  with  the  aforementioned  leadership  styles  and 
adds  to  them  her  personal  quality  of  hospitality. 

During  renovations.  Linda  and  her  husband,  who  was  the  general  contractor,  delegated  specific  jobs  to  other 
contractors  as  well  as  to  family  members.  As  mentioned  before.  Lindas  two  children  also  live  downtown  in  the 
same  loft  complex.  She  has  placed  personal  responsibility7  on  each  family  member  to  ensure  that  they  work 
together  and  share  duties.  Everyone  is  expected  to  keep  the  doors  locked,  garage  door  closed,  and  alarm  set  for 
safety  precautions,  and  each  shares  other  various  responsibilities,  like  taking  turns  walking  the  dog. 

Tluough  simple  tasks  and  small  goals,  Linda  has  worked  toward  a  bigger  picture.  Linda  knows  thai  she 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  redevelopment  of  Birmingham.  This  contributes  to  her  enthusiasm  when  she  talks  to 
people  interested  in  living  downtown.  Through  programs  like  Operation  New  Birmingham  (O.NB).  she  takes 
calls  from  people  with  questions  about  the  changes  downtown,  and  she  is  able  to  give  them  real  advice  from  her 
experiences  -  an  example  of  expert  power  at  work  (Wren  3-iO).  Linda  and  her  family  have  made  the  transition 
from  suburbia  to  city.  They  led  the  way  and  set  standards:  and  they  continue  to  lead  by  being  examples  and 
helping  others.  Today  there  are  over  400  downtown  residents:  and  soon  two  Birmingham-Southern  College 
graduates  will  be  living  next  door  to  Linda  as  a  result  of  her  influence.  Like  a  stone  causing  ripples  in  a  lake. 
Lindas  example  is  moving  people  tluough  positive  emotional  direction.  (Coleman  20). 

According  to  the  definition  of  leadership  generated  by  our  LS  200  class,  a  leader  must  exhibit  numerous 
qualities.  I  believe  that  motivating  and  impacting  others  are  the  most  important  aspects  of  leadership.  In 
Lindas  case,  motivating  others  can  be  a  challenge  because  it  requires  a  personal  connection  between  two 
people  before  either  can  respond  with  trust  and  genuine  interest;  there  is  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  finding  the 
right  people  to  persuade  and  then  connecting  with  them.  In  order  to  find  people  to  encourage.  Linda  is  not  only 
involved  in  numerous  publicity  organizations  that  let  people  know  how  reasonable  and  successful  it  is  to  live 
downtown,  but  also  enthusiastic  about  giving  tours  and  personally  telling  her  story.  She  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
to  support  individuals  considering  the  option  of  living  in  the  city.  Linda  has  utilized  resources,  like  ONB  and 
local  news,  to  expose  her  vision.  OXB  and  the  Literacy  Council  have  her  home  on  a  walking  tour.  Linda  wants 
to  soothe  peoples  anxieties  and  show  everyone  that  moving  downtown  is  possible  and  beneficial  (Hardin).  She 
has  been  spotlighted  in  numerous  media  outlets  like  ABC  33/40,  the  Birmingham  Post  Herald,  and  the  Birmingham 
News.  Additionally,  she  was  part  of  a  special  on  HG  TV  called  "Building  Character, r  which  covered  various 
stories  about  people  taking  something  normal  and  changing  it  into  something  useful  and  more  efficient. 

Even  though  she  realizes  more  people  living  downtown  will  contribute  to  the  overall  development  of  the  city. 
Linda  empathizes  with  each  person's  needs,  seeking  to  understand  and  help  him  or  her  meet  personal  goals. 
She  takes  advantage  of  her  resources  and  uses  the  available  communication  facilities,  builds  bonds  through 
personal  relationships  and  general  kindness,  and  succeeds  at  collaboration  when  the  team  is  working  toward  a 
shared  goal.  Linda  is  very  proficient  in  initiating  change  and  turns  conflict  and  obstacles  into  learning 
experiences  and  examples  (Goleman  "Leadership  That  Gets  Results"). 
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In  analyzing  her  thorough  planning  and  subsequent  actions,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  Linda  sets  goals  and  takes 
appropriate  steps  to  achieve  them.  In  a  recent  interview  she  explained  that  her  next  goal  is  a  rooftop  deck. 
Linda  knows  she  must  again  work  with  the  city  to  get  all  the  ordinances  and  codes  right,  as  well  as  prepare  aU 
the  materials  and  line  up  die  contractors.  Yet,  her  goal  is  to  have  it  completed  in  three  months.  When  I  asked 
Linda  if  she  had  a  vision  for  future  urban  development,  she  lit  up  with  excitement.  She  predicts  major  change 
in  the  next  sLx  years  for  the  downtown  area.  Linda  expects  to  see  more  retail  development  downtown  that  will 
help  to  attract  more  residents.  Specifically,  she  mentioned  progress  that  is  already  occurring  downtown,  with 
the  recent  full  occupation  of  Jemison  Flats  and  the  opening  of  Safari  Coffee  Cup  and  other  new  businesses. 
People  like  Linda  are  noticing  these  changes  and  realizing  that  they  can  contribute  to  the  progress. 

Due  to  Linda's  personal  vision  for  the  successful  development  of  downtown  Birmingham  and  her  desire  to 
help  individuals  live  in  a  prosperous  and  efficient  society,  she  is  a  transforming  leader  by  "engaging  odiers  in 
efforts  to  reach  higher  levels'  (Wren  13).  Her  encouragement  and  assistance  moves  people  forward  and 
contributes  to  the  bigger  picture  for  the  whole  community.  Linda's  goal  is  raised  by  the  elevation  of  others,  and 
she  realizes  that  the  way  to  achieve  her  goal  is  to  help  them.  Marshall  Sashkin  analyzed  visionary  leadership 
and  found  that  one  must  have  a  deep  awareness  of  the  situation,  at  least  a  five  year  plan,  and  a  breakdown  of 
steps  to  reach  the  goal,  all  while  believing  that  one  person  can  make  a  difference  and  empowering  followers 
(Wren  403-  405  ).  Linda  meets  these  standards  with  grace.  She  does  not  appear  to  be  a  forceful  visionary 
leader,  but  one  with  a  simple  plan  that  she  enjoys.  Linda  Hardin  is  leading  change  and  making  a  difference  in 
the  Magic  City. 
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In  this  paper.  \\v  present  liner  innovative  ways  to  teach  Leadership.    In 
each  scenario,  we  hoped  to  challenge  our  students'  initial  stereotypes  and 
assumptions  about  leadership.    Ai  first,  people  often  associate  leadership 
with  authority  or  position.     When  Richard  Couto  of  Antioch  College 
asked  his  Leadership  Studies  students  to  draw  pictures  of  leadership,  they 
diew   "images  of  money,  power,  prestige,  and  superiority.'1  We  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  our  students,  who  typicalrj  draw   the  military, 
the  clergy,  or  the  White  Llouse.     Sometimes  the  leader  is  depicted  as 
physically  larger  than  others  or  as  more  knowledgeable.    One  image,  for 
example,  shows  the  leader  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  pointing  the  \\a\.  the 
tiny  followers  behind  with  question  marks  over  their  heads.     Howard 
Gardner  (1005)  calls  such  associations  "scripts.     He  says,  "By  the  age  of 
four  or  five,  most  children  have  constructed  a  large  number  of  'scripts' 
or  'stereotypes'  or  'scenarios'."    According  to  Gardner,  these  scripts 
""prove  surprisingly  impervious  to  change     (28).     While  most  leadership 
theory  has  moved  beyond  this  model,  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  move 
students — or  others  who  have  never  examined  their  assumptions  about 
leadership  directly — beyond  these  ideas.    The  three  exercises  and 
activities  outlined  below  have  been  successful  in  encouraging  students  to 
move  beyond  their  scripts. 

Howard  Gardners  analysis  of  leadership  in  Leading  Minds  served  as 
our  framework  for  developing  these  lessons  and  for  thinking  about  them 
afterwards.    For  Gardner,  stories  are  central  to  leadership.    He  defines 
leadership  as  "a  process  in  the  minds  of  individuals  in  a  culture — a 
process  that  entails  the  capacities  to  create  stories,  to  understand  and 
evaluate  these  stories,  and  to  appreciate  the  struggle  among  stories 
(22).    Storv  is  a  broad  term  for  Gardner:    he  hopes  to  "call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  leaders  present  a  dynamic  perspective  to  their  followers:  not 
just  a  headline  or  snapshot,  but  a  drama  that  unfolds  over  time,  in  which 
they — leader  and  followers — are  the  principal  characters  or  heroes...  in 
pursuit  of  certain  goals"  (p.  1-t).    Stories  become  the  central  part  of  am 
leadership  scenario  and  leaders  may  articulate  those  stories  directly  or 
embody  them  in  their  behaviors. 

Babe:    A  Behavioral  Approach  to  Leadership 

The  first  "story"  that  we  have  used  to  challenge  scripts  is  the  film 
B(d)e.  which  we  have  used  to  discuss  leadership  with  three  different 
groups — second  vear  college  students,  college  professors,  and  high 
school  students.    The  animated  film  follows  Babe,  an  orphaned  pig.  as 
he  learns  to  herd  sheep  from  the  sheep  dog  who  adopts  him.    In  the  film, 
traditional  sheep  herding  has  relied  on  a  command-and-eontrol  model  of 
leadership.    But.  as  a  small  pig  with  no  teeth  and  a  sweet  voice.  Babe  is 
not  very  successful  in  filling  this  role  of  leadership.    With  the  help  of 
some  of  the  sheep,  however,  Babe  learns  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
way  to  move  his  followers  from  point  A  to  point  B:  he  asks  nicely.    The 
Film  highlights  the  differences  between  task  and  relationship  behaviors, 
so  we  have  used  it  to  discuss  the  style  or  behavioral  approach  to 
leadership.    This  view  has  been  popularized  by  the  Managerial  Grid.    On 
this  grid,  the  behavior  of  leaders  can  be  charted  on  two  axes: 
relationship  and  task.    The  the  question:  "what  do  I  do?"    Task 
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behaviors  refer  to  those  behaviors  that  direct  followers  in  matters  of  procedure,  communication,  or 
organization  -  the  accomplishment  of  tasks.    Relationship  behaviors  refer  to  behaviors  directed  at  building 
trust,  respect,  and  warmth  -  improving  relationships.    They  answer  the  question:  uhow  do  I  feel?''    hi  the 
film,  the  two  sheep  dogs  are  high-task,  but  low  relationship  -  a  style  of  leadership  that  Daniel  Goleman  calls 
coercive,  and  that  leads  to  an  overaU  negative  impact  on  climate  (82).    Babe,  in  contrast,  is  clearlv  high 
relationship,  although  the  pig  puts  a  premium  on  accomplishing  tasks  as  well  -  a  style  regarded  in  the 
behavioral  approach  as  the  "best."    As  one  of  the  sheep  dogs  points  out.  Babe  treats  his  constituents  (the 
sheep)  as  equals,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  talking,  discussing,  and  explaining  -  building  support  or 
building  relationships. 

For  our  purposes,  it  is  important  to  ask,  Hoir  does  this  story  challenge  leadership  scripts?  For  many 
students,  believing  that  Babe  is  a  leader  at  all  can  be  difficult.    Because  Babe  acts  as  his  constituents  ask 
him.  they  think  that  he  does  not  lead:  an  interesting  and  revealing  assumption  about  communication  flow  in 
the  leadership  process.    They  sometimes  suspect  that  Babe  is  not  a  leader  at  all  since  his  ability  to  lead  is 
contingent  on  his  friendship  with  Ma,  a  sheep  that  he  meets  earlier  in  the  film:  a  revealing  assumption  about 
leader  and  follower  relationships.    While  Babe  proves  in  the  final  competition  to  be  more  effective  at  herding 
sheep  than  any  sheepdog  -  he  earns  a  perfect  score  -  students  and  faculty  often  doubt  the  effectiveness  he 
would  have  in  difficult  situations.    Often  viewers  assume  that  since  he  is  too  "nice"  and  doesn't  "tell  people 
what  to  do,"  he  would  fail.    In  the  film,  however.  Babe  is  successful  in  such  situations:  in  one  scene,  the 
sheep  are  attacked  bv  wild  dogs  and  Babe  frightens  them  off  by  head-butting  them.    Besides,  the  film 
complicates  the  idea  that  difficult  situations  require  high  task  behaviors  since  one  of  the  high  task  sheep  dogs 
fails  to  rescue  sheep  from  a  flood,  as  we  learn  in  a  flashback.    Such  discussions  allow  us  to  complicate 
assumptions  about  leadership  and.  possibly,  some  of  the  assumptions  in  leadership  theory.    We  can  ask,  for 
instance,  how  does  Babe's  ongoing  relationship  with  the  sheep  influence  the  successful  use  of  high  task  leader 
behaviors? 

My  point  is  that  Babe  as  a  story  moves  us  quickly  to  some  fundamental  questions  about  how  leadership 
happens:  who  is  involved,  what  they  do,  what's  necessary7  to  make  it  successful,  and  so  on.    It  does  this 
because  we  view  it  first  as  a  children's  film.    It's  not  explicitly  about  leadership — as  a  documentary  on 
presidents  might  be,  for  instance. 

Glide  Memorial  Church:    A  Service-Learning  Experience 

The  second  "storv"  involves  a  service-learning  experience.    For  the  last  two  vears,  one  of  us  has 
participated  with  a  group  of  students  in  a  January  interim  project  at  Glide  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in 
San  Francisco.    Unlike  Babe,  which  doesn't  at  first  appear  to  be  about  leadership,  most  students  expect  to 
encounter  leadership  at  Glide  -  remember,  they  were  likely  to  associate  clergy  with  leadership.    But,  the 
"stories    the  students  encounter  in  service-learning  are  likely  to  challenge  their  leadership  scripts  because  of 
how  diey  are  presented.    Three  activities  facilitate  the  learning  in  service-learning  projects:  the  semester- 
long  preparation  prior  to  January,  frequent  journaling,  and  reflection. 

In  this  case  we  ask,  how  does  the  story  (the  story  of  Glide)  challenge  scripts  about  leadership  or  service  in 
churches?      Two  tilings  are  significant  for  answering  this  question:    first  Glide's  story  itself,  which  we 
examine  in  our  meetings  prior  to  January,  primarily  through  founding  pastor  Cecil  Williams  s  biography  No 
Hiding  Place(1993):,    and  second,  the  impact  that  story  has  on  those  who  hear  and  experience  it. 

Prior  to  January:  The  Glide  Story 

Located  on  the  edge  of  the  Tenderloin,  the  poorest  neighborhood  in  San  Francisco,  Glide  is  the  largest 
social  service  provider,  with  over  39  programs,  including  recovery  programs,  job  training  programs, 
transitional  housing,  daycare  programs  for  children,  and  a  food  program,  which  serves  over  3,000  meals  per 
day,  365  days  per  year.    We  spend  most  of  our  time  in  the  dining  hall. 

The  defining  moment  in  Glide  s  formation,  according  to  William  s  biographv  and  other  accounts,  came  in 
1967  when  Williams  removed  the  cross  from  the  sanctuary.    According  to  Williams,  the  church  was 
worshipping  "death,  duty,  security,  and  exclusivity"  (p.  2).    But  Williams  wanted  to  celebrate  life  and 
inclusiveness,  arguing  that  "the  cross  will  not  save  hiuiianity — humanity  will  redeem  the  cross"  (p.  50).    By 
the  1980s,  Glide  had  become  an  active  part  of  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood,  opening  its  doors  to  all  walks 
of  life:  gays,  straight,  black,  white,  drug  addicts,  Methodist,  atheist,  Muslim,  agnostic.    Its  Sunday 
celebrations — not  services — overflowed  with  people  from  all  backgrounds.    As  Life  magazine  notes,  "No 
church  hi  the  nation  walks  its  walk  quite  the  way  Reverend  Williams  s  does1    (p.  4:5). 

Glide's  inclusiveness  leads  to  action:  as  Williams  articulates  in  his  biography:  "I  try  to  help  people 
understand  it  isn't  so  much  what  you  say  about  Jesus  and  what  the  Bible  says  that  matters;  what  is  important 
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is  if  you  believe  that  the  message  of  Jesus  is  addressed  to  vou.     ...  How   arc  you  going  to  live  your  life  and 
take  action?     (p.  2(>).      Glide  takes  action,  principal])  through  it ^  recovery  and  outreach  programs.  In 
response  to  crack  in  the  1980s.  Glide  established  recoven  circles  to  help  addicts  in  the  Tenderloin  who  were 
not  being  helped  by  traditional  recoven  programs.    In  response  to  AIDS.  Glide  established  a  health  clinic 
devoted  to  reducing  people's  risk  ol  contracting  the  virus.  This  two  pronged  approach — inclusion  and 
action — asks  members  ol  the  Glide  family  to  "be  authentic  — a  common  admonition  from  Williams  in  the 
pulpit.    Being  authentic  at  Glide  means  knowing  who  you  arc  and  taking  action  i<>  help  others  learn  who 
thev  are.  Once  we  arrive,  the  students  realize  that  Glides  inclusiveness  and  its  commitment   to  action  is  real. 
We  become  members  of  the  Glide  family. 

Reflections:  The  Impact  of  the  (Hide  Story 

Glides  challenge  to  be  socially  and  politically  active  makes  students  squirm  because  it   forces  them  to 
rethink  what  it  means  to  "do  good     through  service.    Two  comments  from  student  journals  provide  a  taste  of 
how  the  open  and  active  community  of  Glide  affects  students   thinking  about  the  chinch,  church  leadership. 
and  their  role  in  the  story.    The  first  concerns  a  piece  of  legislation,  referred  to  here  as  "care  not  cash."  that 

San  Franciscans  were  about  to  vote  on:  "I  also  read  an  article  in  the  Coalition  for  the  I  l< :less  newspaper 

titled  'Proposition  N — How  Many  Ways  Can  We  Screw  Homeless  People?    I  thought  care  not  cash  sounded 
like  a  good  idea  but  the  homeless  people  here  and  places  like  Glide  apparently  don't  think  so. "    The 
newspaper  referred  to  is  published  by  the  homeless  and  sold  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.    Without 
detailing  Proposition  N.  let  us  highlight  the  kind  of  thinking  happening  for  this  student,  since  it  is  of  the  sun 
that  was  conunon  in  our  reflections.    There  is  a  disjunction  here  between  die  students  expectations  and  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  which  ultimately  prompts  the  question:  what  role  do  churches  play  in  political 
action?    Are  they  to  challenge  popular  legislation?    Who  are  they  to  support  in  political  debates?    For  this 
student,  and  for  many  others.  Glide  poses  important  questions  about  who  "Christians"  are  and  how  they  are 
to  behave. 

From  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  we  were  lucky  in  January  2002  because  the  windup  to  the  second  Gulf 
War  was  just  beginning.    Demonstrators  flocked  to  the  streets  in  protest.    Williams  and  his  co-pastor.  Pastor 
Fitch,  demanded  that  the  congregation  join  the  protests.    As  many  students  noted  in  our  reflections,  it  was 
the  first  time  diey  had  ever  heard  a  church  leader  directly  oppose  government  action.    True  or  not.  what 
surprised  them  was  the  forcefulness  of  Pastor  Fitch's  remarks.    Protest  this  war.  he  said.    Glide's  aerivist  story 
pushed  students  to  recognize  potential  conflicts  between  their  "multiple  identities:     national  identity  (I  am 
American),  religious  identity  (I  am  Christian):  other  group  identities  (I  am  a  person  committed  to  service 
and  to  "doing  good"):  and  most  recently  Glide  (I  am  a  member  of  the  Glide  family).    This  pitting  of 
identities  forces  students  to  ask.  "what  role  should  I  plav  in  the  drama  of  leadership?" 

The  second  remark  reflects  a  similar  struggle,  this  time  between  seK-understanding — "being  authentic  — 
and  social  acceptance.    In  her  journal  she  is  in  the  midst  of  questioning  her  faith  and  troubled  by  her  own 
hesitation  to  articulate  that  skepticism  to  others:     "For  me,  God  or  whatever  shows  in  the  actions  at  Glide 
much  more  than  simply  being  preached  about  at  home.    My  trigger  for  not  always  being  honest  about  my 
agnostic/  Atheistic  beliefs  is  fear.    What  triggers  that  fear?    Misunderstanding,  fear  that  if  thev  [her 
classmates]  really  knew  what  I  believed  they  wouldn't  like  me.1     Here,  the  student  makes  a  crucial  first  step 
towards  leadership  by  questioning  the  status  quo:  she  is  imagining  what  dissent  would  feel  like,  and  what 
might  prevent  it. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  experience  of  Glide — of  learning  about  it.  participating  in  it.  and  reflecting  and 
journaling  about — challenges  students    scripts  about  leadership  and  service.    As  the  journals  hopefully  make 
clear,  the  experience  jars  the  students    expectations,  ami  our  reflection  on  that  dislocation  helps  them  move 
beyond  simplistic  scripts  and  assumptions,  particularly  those  scripts  that  inform  our  identities.    The  question 
cuts  across  disciplinary  boundaries:  Do  we  define  ourselves  or  accept  others'  definitions  of  us? 


What  a  Girl  Wants:  The  Media  and  Leadership 

Accepting  external  definitions  is  precisely  the  locus  ol  our  third  example.      As  Gardner  says,  not  only  do 
we  develop  scripts  based  on  the  people  immediately  around  us.  but  we  "have  heard  dozens  of  stones...  from 
the  communications  media     (40-47).    There  is  no  more  vivid  an  example  of  such  influence  than  the  stories 
presented  by  the  media  marketed  to  teen  girls. 

hi  an  effort  to  encourage  16-year-old  girls  from  across  the  I  nited  Slates  to  question  the  simplistic  Hitler 
versus  Mother  Theresa  image  of  leadership  and  to  comprehend  cultural  influences  on  leadership,  we've  used 
the  video  "What  a  Girl  Wants."  for  an  all-female  summer  high  school  leadership  program.  Student  Leaders 
in  Service.    Produced  by  the  Teresa  ami  H.  John  Heinz  III  Foundation  three  years  ago.  the  video  shows 
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sensual  images  of  women  in  MTV  music  videos  with  commentary  by  wholesome  11-12  year  old  girls.  The 
documentary  contrasts  explicit  scenes  from  music  videos  by  Britney  Spears,  Christina  Aquilera,  and  Mandy 
Moore  as  well  as  tortuous  excerpts  from  the  film  "Scream''  with  the  innocent  responses  of  these  young  girls. 

The  adolescent  girls  in  the  documentary  initially  appear  objective,  mature,  and  analytical  -  "the  stars  are 
like  that,     they  comment,  or   "following  the  leader  is  the  message  from  the  media1'...     "there  is  pressure  to 
grow  up  too  soon."    Elsewhere  diey  seem  critical  of  the  media's  message:  if  you  are  sexy,  then  boys  will  like 
you;  you  need  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  wear  lots  of  makeup;  plastic  surgery  and  sex  at  a  young  age  are 
desirable  outcomes.  While  seemingly  articulate,  these  views  turn  out  to  be  standard  "scripts.''1    The 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  video  is  that  the  11-13  year  olds  wiio  want  to  be  poets,  dancers,  and  zoologists  are 
also  heavily  influenced  by  the  images  portrayed  in  the  videos.    The  girl's  clothing,  memory  of  song  lyrics, 
and  choice  of  role  models  reveal  how  deeply  MTV's  story  is  engrained  in  their  worldview.  When  asked  who 
their  role  model  is,  some  respond  "all  girls  want  to  be  Britney  Spears."    Rather  than  being  confident  in  their 
own  looks  and  abilities,  the  "girls11  want  to  be  thin,  sensual,  and  beautiful. 

While  we  find  the  images  presented  in  the  documentary  shocking  -  many  of  them  are  produced  by 
pomographers  -  the  high  school  girls  we  teach  do  not.    This  is  their  culture,  after  all,  so  it  looks   "normal 
to  them.    Using  the  documentary,  however,  provides  an  ideal  tool  for  examining  the  effect  of  media  in  the 
drama  of  leadership.    The  documentary  raises  questions  about  our  culture's  conflicting  expectations  of 
women,  the  possibility  of  gender  differences  in  leadership  behavior,  the  significance  of  role  models,  and  the 
importance  of  self-confidence  as  a  leadership  trait. 

We  begin  witii  our  students  by  recapping  the  central  ideas  of  the  documentary.    The  documentary  suggests 
that,  while  adolescent  girls  may  recognize  the  sexual  overtones  of  MTV,  they  still  fall  into  the  media 
culture's  trap:  they  buy  the  CDs,  the  makeup,  hair  products,  and  clothes;  they  adopt  the  behaviors,  postures, 
and  attitudes  of  their  music  industrv  role  models.    At  the  same  time,  they  profess  a  desire  to  "be  their  own 
person.      How  can  tins  be?    Our  students  better  understand  how  the  girls  of  the  documentary  fall  for  the 
appeal  of  MTV  when  they  realize  how  advertisements  -  of  which  music  videos  are  one  long  example  - 
appeal  to  our  emotions  and  desires  through  repetitive,  simplistic,  and  fast-paced  lyrics.    As  Gardner  notes, 
followers  typically  prefer  emotional  appeal  to  logical  appeals  (48).    In  this  case,  the  audience  for  the  appeal 
is  primed  for  its  message,  since  the  videos  appeal  directly  to  a  young  girl's  insecure  sense  of  identity. 

After  explicating  the  videos  theme,  the  discussion  moves  to  an  examination  of  the  values  underlying  that 
theme,  including  the  influence  American    mass  culture  places  on  women — telling  them  who  thev  are  and 
what  lifestyle  choices  they  should  make.    Oddly  because  the  video  appeals  so  directly  to  the  girls1  emotions, 
our  students  are  immediately  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  the  video.    Such  engagement  means  they  are 
quicker  to  realize  their  assumptions  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  media,  powrer  and  influence, 
and,  of  course,  leadership  may  be  more  complex  than  they  originally  acknowledged.    By  analyzing  the 
impact  of  MTV  on  adolescent  girls,  the  discussion  naturally  leads  to  questions  about  what  influences  our 
students,  what  influences  then  friends,  and  an  analysis  of  how7  they  identify  themselves,    hi  her  1995  book 
Where  the  Girls  Are:  Growing  up  Female  with  the  Mass  Media.,  Susan  Douglas    concludes  that  "news  and 
entertainment  media  have  had  enormous  power  to  set  the  agenda  about  how  people  consider,  react  to,  and 
accept  women's  changing  roles  and  aspirations.11    The  idea  is  to  help  students  see  how  we  often  passively 
accept  such  cultural  stories,  despite  the  negative  impact  they  have  on  women's  self-perceptions  and  mens 
perceptions  of  women. 

The  final  challenge  in  our  discussion  with  the  high  school  students  is  to  encourage  them  to  "rewrite  the 
story.1   If  leadership  is  a  drama,  what  role  do  women  plav?  We  want  them  to  pose  more  and  more  complex 
questions,  to  begin  to  see  themselves  as  leaders  and  active  participants  in  the  culture  rather  than  passive 
observers.    In  the  end,  we  ask:  What,  if  anything,  needs  to  be  changed?  How  would  such  change  come 
about?    Does  mass  media  lead  social  change  or  lag  behind  it?    Are  we  helpless  against  the  media?    Do  we 
censor  such  images  or  hide  from  them?    Are  women  content  as  physical  specimens,  surveyed  intently  by  the 
camera?    Is  the  only  way  out  to  burn  your  bra? 

The  students1  responses  are  heartening.    In  the  final  evaluation,  one  student  wrote  that  she  wants  to  start  a 
branch  of  "Gama"  girls  at  her  school  (girls  who  reject  influences  such  as  the  ones  discussed  in  the  video); 
another  wrote  that  she  hopes  to  influence  younger  girls,  and  a  third  stated  "I  will  not  let  males  change  my 
views  about  being  a  leader  and  a  female.11 

Where  does  this  final  story  leave  us?    Twenty  years  after  the  women's  movement,  MTV  still  bombards 
young  girls  with  the  message  to  enlarge  their  breasts  and  stop  eating.    Women  are  caught,  Susan  Douglas 
explains,  between  "two  voices11  -  one  insisting  that  women  are  equal  and  the  other  insisting  they  are 
subordinate.11    Through  this  discussion  of  media  and  leadership,  we  ultimately  hope  to  pit  such  scripts 
against  each  other:  "I  am  equal11  versus  "I  should  look  like  this.11    The  result  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  week- 
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long  all-women's  summer  leadership  program,  students  are  asking  more  questions  and  avoiding  simple 
answers. 

Conclusion 

One  thing  unites  our  three  approaches:  disorientation.    Iluhe  disorients  because  it  doesn  t  appear  to  be 
about  leadership.    Glide  disorients  because  it  jars  students  to  action  and  social  understanding,  nol  jusl 
vohmteerism.    The  documentary  on  media  images  disorients  because  ii  pits  self-perception  against  social 
perception,  and  disorients  because  these  perceptions  are  emotionally  volatile.  Disorientation  (followed  bj 
discussion)  is  how  we  challenge  scripts.    Our  intent,  ol  course,  is  not  to  simply  replace  these  scripts  with  mw 
ones,  but  to  encourage  our  students  to  continue  to  challenge  their  assumptions  about  the  world.    As  Stephen 
Brookfield  notes  in  his  discussion  of  critical  thinking,  critical  thinking  isn't  a  product,  it's  a  process  thai 
involves  the  continual  "identifying  and  challenging  [of]  assumptions."    Think  critically.  That's  what  we 
want  our  students  to  do. 
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Outreach 


Frank  Dominick 


Outreach  Incorporated  was  founded  as  Outreach  International  (01)  in 
1993  with  the  mission  of  giving  people  new  perspectives  through  service. 
Tliis  mission  was  carried  out  by  managing  volunteer  service  experiences 
in  partnership  with  affordable  building  efforts.  Its  history  however,  may 
be  traced  back  even  further,  to  my  time  as  a  student  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  College.  While  there  I  participated  in  two  Service-Learning 
Interims,  first  as  a  team  member  to  Zimbabwe,  and  the  next  year  as 
Senior  Construction  Officer  in  Brazil.  Those  months  shaped  the  course  of 
my  life,  and  set  me  on  a  path  that  would  eventually  lead  to  a  career  in 
service.  I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  see  different  people  and 
experience  different  cultures,  and  wanted  to  share  what  I  had  learned  with 
others.  At  that  point.  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  supposed  to  do,  but 
promised  God  that,  if  shown  the  way,  I  would  pursue  it  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities. 

A  year  spent  teaching  English  in  Czechoslovakia  with  Education  for 
Democracy  only  cultivated  my  belief  in  the  importance  of  global 
experience  and  awareness.  When  I  retimied  to  Birmingham  in  1992.  Tom 
Pender,  another  BSC  alum,  joined  me  in  formulating  a  plan  to  offer 
service-learning  experiences  to  individuals  and  groups,  hi  1994,  01 
began  managing  the  construction  process  as  well  as  volunteers  in  order  to 
maximize  the  potential  of  volunteer  and  other  resources  from  throughout 
the  community.  As  we  reviewed  the  guiding  principles  of  01,  one  question 
took  precedence:  how  do  we  provide  a  meaningful  service  experience  that 
effectively  serves  families  and  communities? 

As  the  years  passed,  our  answer  developed  in  the  form  of  a  narrowed 
geographical  focus.  One  such  project  was  the  construction  of  the 
Community  Center  in  Greene  Comity,  AL,  using  innovative  adobe  bricks. 
In  1998,  Outreach  s  vision  changed  even  more  substantially  as  it 
confronted  the  devastation  of  an  F5  tornado  in  Jefferson  County,  which 
destroyed  over  1,000  homes.  Our  work  on  the  reconstruction  process  not 
only  provided  us  with  an  opportmiity  to  serve  our  local  community,  but 
also  brought  to  our  attention  the  problem  of  affordable  housing  in 
Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  communities. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  on  affordable  housing 

•  The  gap  between  the  number  of  affordable  housing  units  and  the 
number  of  people  needing  them  has  created  a  housing  crisis  for 
poor  people.  The  gap  is  an  estimated  5.-+  million  housing  units 

•  A  recent  HLT)  study  found  that  5.4  million  unassisted,  extremely 
low-income  households  had  "worst  case  housing  needs1  -  paying 
over  half  their  incomes  for  rent,  living  in  severely  substandard 
housing,  or  both.  This  figure  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  is  even 
more  startling  considering  that  40%  of  such  households  have  at 
least  one  working  person 

•  There  are  1 0.000  units  of  substandard  housing  in  Bniiiiiigham. 

•  In  Birmingham,  a  person  must  work  92  hours  a  week  at 
minimum  wage  ($5.15  and  horn")  in  order  to  afford  a  two- 
bedroom  unit  at  fan  market  rent  (approximated  $472) 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  families  who  can  qualify  for  affordable 
housing  and  the  families  who  can  actually  afford  to  buy  a  home. 
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Frank  Dominick 

In  this  essay  Frank  Dominick, 
co-founder  of  Outreach, 
Incorporated,  reflects  on  the 
development  of  his 
organization  from  a  service- 
experience  provider  to  an 
affordable  housing  builder. 
Dominick  is  a  1991  graduate  of 
Birmingham-Southern,  where 
he  majored  in  history  and 
political  science.   According  to 
the  college's  alumnae 
publication,  "Dominick's 
recognized  role  as  a  leader  in 
community  service 
demonstrates  the  power  and 
potential  of  an  educational 
experience  enriched  with  the 
challenges  of  significant 
opportunities  for  service." 


Despite  continued  community  interest  and  investment  in  affordable  housing,  the  problem  of  sub-standard 
housing  in  Birmingham  is  overwhelming.  Hie  I  rrivershy  ol  Alabama  al  Birmingham  sociology  professors 
Dr.  Mark  Lagory  and  Dr.  Kevin  Fitzpatrick  estimate  thai  there  are  approximately  10. 000  sub-standard 

housing  units  in  Birmingham  and  Jefferson  ( lounty. 

Research  has  shown  thai  inadequate  housing  is  a  rool  of  other  social  problems.   People  in  substandard 
housing  are  less  productive  in  (heir  communities:  children  struggle  with  learning  and  physical  development: 
{ami lies  cannot  thrive.  Communities  in  decline  cannot  address  basic  issues  such  as  crime,  poor  education, 
inadequate  nutrition,  insufficient  healthcare,  and  welfare  dependency.  I  mil  our  housing  crisis  is  remedied. 
these  social  problems  will  nol  improve. 

\t  Outreach,  we  began  to  focus  on  offering  assistance  to  first-time  homebuyers.  from  walking  clients 
through  the  loan  process  to  building  them  a  home  they  can  afford.   (  ^instruction,  of  course,  represents  more 
than  just  bricks  and  mortar.   ()l  uses  the  building  process  as  a  wa\  to  build  a  sense  of  community.   Since  our 
inception,  over  5,000  volunteers  from  around  the  city,  state  and  country  have  organized  to  "build 
community  bv  building  communities. 

As  Outreach.  Inc.  begins  its  eleventh  year  of  service,  we  continue  to  strive  to  eliminate  substandard 
housing  and  increase'  affordable  housing  in  Birmingham.    We  continue  to  focus  on  a  broad  spectrum  of 
affordable  housing  needs  —  the  construction  of  new  homes  and  rental  units,  redevelopment  of  condemned 
and  abandoned  houses,  and  repair  of  owner-occupied  sub-standard  homes.  Our  mission  is  to  serve  others 
with  our  gifts,  talents,  and  resom'ces.  specifically  as  they  relate  to  the  family,  home,  and  community. 
Outreach  does  more  than  build,  renovate,  and  repair  houses  in  the  urban  communities  of  Birmingham:  ii 
uses  the  building  process  as  a  way  to  facilitate  community  health,  family  stability,  and  economic  prosperity. 
Through  volunteers,  a  committed  staff,  churches,  the  public  and  private  sector,  and  homeowners.  Outreach 
has  faithfully  served  Birmingham  for  over  ten  years.  From  January  1000  until  December  2003.  01 
completed  construction  of  250  affordable  housing  units  in  the  Metropolitan  Birmingham  area. 

While  we  are  proud  of  our  numbers,  at  01  we  firmly  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  individuals  and 
communities  they  represent.  Take,  for  instance.  Mrs.  Marsh.  At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  2003.  this 
one-time  self-sufficient,  independent  woman  called,  desperate  for  assistance.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  walk 
into  her  home  because  of  the  piles  of  moldy,  waterlogged  possessions  that  were  stacked  to  the  ceiling 
throughout  the  house,  leaving  onlv  narrow  paths  on  which  to  move.  Her  hot  water  heater  had  exploded, 
causing  extensive  water  damage  to  her  floor  system.   Moreover.  Mrs.  Marsh  was  living  without  gas  or  hot 
water.  Although  Outreach  was  able  to  address  her  immediate  needs,  this  situation  involved  multiple  layers 
of  needs  and  challenges.  To  repair  the  rotten  flooring.  Ms.  Marsh  worked  alongside  volunteers  from  Trinity 
I  nited  Methodist  Church.  First  Look,  and  Outreach  to  clean  out  her  home,  which  was  filled  with  decades  of 
memories.   Memories  are  hard  to  let  so  of.  and  this  was  been  a  momentous  struggle  for  Mrs.  Marsh. 
Fortunately,  with  the  help  of  additional  volunteers  from  Canterbury  United  Methodist  Church  and  other 
groups,  enormous  progress  has  occurred.  Outreach  replaced  her  flooring  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
Outreach  continues  to  work  with  Mrs.  Marsh,  clearing  out  decades  worth  of  clutter,  returning  her  house  to  the 
safe,  healthy  home  it  once  was.  Another  client  whose  story  illustrates  tvpical  housing  needs  is  Ms.  Pugh.   In 
May  of  2003.  Rev.  Elmore  of  Vestavia  Flills  United  Methodist  Church  asked  Outreach  to  assist  a 
grandmother  and  her  four  grandchildren.  Thev  had  a  kitchen  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.   Since  then 
they  were  living  without  power  and  all  sleeping  in  one  bedroom.  \\  ith  the  funding  provided  by  VI 11  MC 
through  Rev.  Elmore,  a  community  of  churches  and  volunteers,  even  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco,  CA, 
came  together  with  Outreach  to  rebuild  this  familv  s  home. 

As  summer  2004  approaches,  we  at  Outreach  anticipate  an  increase  in  volunteers  and  projects.  One  oi  our 
next  commitments  is  to  the  Fulton  Avenue  Development,  a  movement  initiated  by  Pastor  Frank  Stone  and 
his  wife.   They,  along  with  several  other  families,  have  decided  to  move  into  this  once-prosperous 
neighborhood  and  actively  recruit  homeowners,  in  the  hopes  of  revitalizing  and  solidifving  the  areas.   We 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  work  with  new  groups  and  individuals,  and  look  forward  to  continuing  our  goal 
ol  building  connnunitv  bv  building  communities. 
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